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ABSTRACT 

This study on early intervention gathered information 
about the needs of families m San Diego, California, and the impact 
of services provided by local agencies and schools- Units involved in 
the study were the city and county of San Diego, the San Diego 
Community College District, and San Diego City Schools. The study was 
conducted at Hamilton Elementary School, which is located in San 
Diego's densely populated, multiethnic City Heights area^ and is 
straining to help families with many severe needs. The study 
addressed these questions: (1) How many families receive services 
from the county, city, or from community-based agencies funded by the 
county or city? (2) What services do they receive? (3) Are they 
eligible for services that they do not receive? (4) Is there a 
relationship between a family's use of social and health services and 
the academic and social success of their children? (5) What barriers 
do families ^^ncounter when they try to get help from the system? (6) 
What barriers exist in the system as seen by agency staff? (7) Can 
the service delivery system b€ made more responsive to the needs of 
families in neighborhoods lilce Hamilton's m a way that is integrated 
and cost-effective? This report provides a summary of findings from 
the study, draws conclusions from those findings, and suggests a 
system of integrated services for children and families. Appendices 
provide a paper on related research, a summary of project budget and 
in-)cind contributions, forms and materials used in the study, 
guidelines on collaboration, and an overview of parallel reforms. 
(RH) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS: A FEASIBIUTY STUDY OF 
INTEGRATED SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

EXECUT VE SUMMARY 



RationalQ 

Thousands of chiWrtm and their families face circumstances which threaten their well- 
being and promise only a bleak future. These families often find themselves confined to 
poor neighborhoods where a deteriorating physical environment contrttHrtes to the image 
of helplessness and despair. Many of these families rely on public assistance and other 
services provided by local dty and county agencies. 

in San Diego, government agency leadership recognized that it was serving the same 
children and families and that they should be allies in creating a common vision of the 
future for family success. Several interagency collaborations had already been 
developed on a small scale, and the time was ripe to build upon those early successes. 
New Beginnings was formed in June 1 988, as a means for top leadership to engage in a 
new dialogue about jointly serving children and the^r families. 

New Beginnings is a unique interagency collaborative involving the City and County of 
San Diego, San Diego Community College District and San Diego City Schools. The 
collaborative emerged from a realization that the four participating agencies serve 
children, youth, families and: 

• share common clients 

• need to understarxj the services and resources of the other agencies 

• need to identify service gaps and possible duplication of services 

• serve within a limited fiscal environment 

The initial discussions led to a call for an action research project to test the feasibility 
of a one-stop coordinated services center or other integrated services approach. 
Connected to a school sits, such a services center couid cut through bureaucratic 
barriers and provide easily accessible suppm for families. The study was conceived as 
a "top down and bottom up" look at existing systems. Stuart Foundattons agreed to 
partially fund the feasibility study in July 1989, and the project began with donated 
staff and services from each agency. New Beginnings leadership chose to focus on early 
intervention and conducted the study at Hamilton Elementary School, tocated In Ssn 
Diego's densely populated, multiethnte City Heights area. The selection of Hamilton 
provided New Beginnings with an opportuniry to work under conditions that are 
becoming all too familiar - a school straining at maximum capacity to assist families 
with multiple, sevore needs. 

Purpose 

The New Beginnings feasibility study was designed to gather infomiation abou' the needs 
of families and the impact of services provided by local agencies and the scnool. More 
specifically, the study asked: 
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How many families receive services from the county, city, or from 
community-based agencies funded by the county or city? 

What servtees do they receive? 

Are they eligible for services that they are not currently receiving? 

is there a relationship between a family's use of social and health services 
and the academic and sodal success of their children? 

What barriers do the families encounter when they try to get help from the 
present system? 

What ban^lers exist within the system, as seen by agency staff? 

Can the service de' /ery system be made more responsive to the needs of 
families in neighborhoods like Hamilton's in a way that is integrated and 
cost-effective? 

As originally designed, the feasibility study included three separate projects: interviows 
of families and students, interviews of front-line servk:e providers from participating 
agencies, and a data-sharing effort to investigate the number of families In common. 
Agency executives felt limited by the research focus and requested a more action- 
oriented approach. As a result two additional projects were conducted in order to learn 
more about the current system: plafl||i|^ a social worker at Hamilton to work with 
families, and creating a system of agency liaisons \o help outside agericies be more 
accessible to Hamilton staff. A study of Hamilton family migration patterns was added to 
gather infornTatk>n about the highly mobile population. Despite the multifaceted nature 
of the study, all project components were completed within a short timeline. 



Component 

Focus Groups of Agency Workers 
Agericy Liaison Network 
Case Management Study 
Family Interviews 
Data Match 
Migration Study 



Timeline for Completion 

January to April 1990 
November 1989 to April 
January to March 1990 
February to March 1990 
March 1990 
March 1990 



1990 



The following Informatton provides a summary of findings from the study, reaches 
conclusions from those findings, and suggests a system of integrated services for 
chiklren and families. 




I. 



NEED FOR rePORM 



FINDINGS: Families are unaware of services, or of their eligibility for 

services. They can only use what they know. 

Families need help In order to get he^. The system is difficult to 
traverse without support and information. 

CONCLUSIQNS: Thftre te a ne«d for basic, fiinriflmflnta! fflform in the wav SChOOlS 

and QQVQmmen t agftnctes dflUvftf ftflfvtees to famiiiey. 

IMPLICATIONS: Thit r©form will requlrt new ways of thinking about the 

needs of families, the roles of agency workers, 
eligibility determination, the focus and process of 
service delivery, and allocation of funds. 

It will require consistent, strong support at the highest 
administrative levels. 

_IL ROLE OF THE SCHOOL ^IC0^>^B0RAT10N 

FINDINGS: Families see the sdiool as a place to get hep. 

Being Identified with the school helped the Family Services Advocate 
and the County Public Health Nurses to gain initial access to 
families. 

Schools quicK'y' become ovenvhelmed by the multiple needs of 
families. 

CONCLUSIQNS: Thft « primary, sustained contact point for WQfKInQ 

with famiiips. However, a school-ao vflrnfid Intenrated services 
rynffram is not advisable. 

fiovemanfte bv any one aae ng/ mt^iht inhibit maximum cooperation: 
the new system ootiid be viewfld as lust another Droiect. 

IMPLICATIONS: The center of services will be shared: all are In the hub. 

All participating agencies need to form a network to keep 
families from falling through the cracks. 

HI. f>gED FOR A COMMON PHILOSOPHY 

FINDINGS: Families must go to several agencies to solve multiple problems, or 

to receive help with multiple pieces of one problem. 

For example, one family may need food stamps, special education 
testing, amnesty classes, and police protection. Each is obtaine J 
from a separate agency governed by different institutions. Families 
are often unaware of the distinctions among agencies. 
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NEED FOR A COMMON PHILOSOPHY (confd) 



Differences in phihsoptiy make cooperation difficult. Schools are 
required to report suspected child abuse, but Child Protective 
Servk:es cannot share Infonnation about the children's placement 
with them. School staff often lose contact with the chikken if they 
are removed from their parents' home. For that reason, school 
officials estimate that 40 percent of school personnel under report 
suspected child abuse. 

nONOUlSlONS! What appears to be one sin;:le system to families is really a 

fragmented set of setvices. 

IMPLICATIONS: In order for a cohesive system to exist, participating 

agencies must have a shared, integrated philosophy 
which stresses prevention and early Intervention, 
agency collaboration and a focus on working with 
families rather than on individuals. 

A case management approach would provide coordinated 
access to services. 

IV. PRIORITY OF CASELOADS 



FINDINGS: Over 60 percent of all Hamilton families are involved with County 

Department of Social Services, and Probation, or City Housing 
Commission. About 10 percent of all families are known to four or 
more programs in these agencies. 

Crisis management for a few families in chronic need takes away 
from other families with very important needs. 

CONCLUSIONS: The worst cases are the ta rgpt of most spending. 

IMPLICATIONS: The cornerstone of a shared philosophy must be a 

priority for prevention and early intervention services. 

V^ NEW ROLES FOR AGENCY WORKERS 

FINDINGS: Workers are frustrated with the narrowness and inflexibility of 

their roles. 

Workers feel dehumanized in their job roles, similar to the families 
involved. 

Workers see generations of recurring problems in families and feel 
helpless to "break the chain". 
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V. 



NEW ROLES R3R AGENCY WOF»<ERS (oonfd) 



CQNOUSIONS: Affency workflrs nftftri and want feedback and a sensfl Of 

fx^comolishmpnt about thpir work. 

Worker roles and responsib illttes need rftdpfinitton. 

Expandin? staff roles and fob descriptions ca n retease the enerpv and 
creattvity of front li ne workerjt who are presently Stifled bv their 
syst pnis. 

IMPLICATIONS: Workers should become family advocates, working more 

Intensely with fewer numbers of families. They need 
morb authority and flexibility 'n determining when 
cases are opened, what services are rendered, and when 
cases should be closed. 

To Increase their knowledge base, workers should be 
encouraged and rewarded for cross-training and 
placement In agencies other than their home agency. 

VL CHANGES IN POUCIES AND PROCEDURES 

FINDINGS: Families must carry their life stories around to several places. 

Each agency only wants one part of the story. 

Workers who must handle case files manually are unable to be 
efficient. 'Paperwork Inhibits social work." 

CQNCUJSIO NS: Eligibility pr o rediires which are complex and aaencv-sn ^gmg 

create barrie rs for families. 

Present funding merhanisms require a aenry specialization SQ that 
prnNems are bq jpg addresser! instead of people. 

Lack of data sharing amonp agencies, workers and families prevents 
optimal service. 

IMPLICAIIONS: A common eligibility process should be developed, with 

one central point of contact for families. 

Funding needs to be flexible enough to allow for 
appropriate services, whether specialized or general. 

Waivers, policy changes, and staffing changes may be 
necessary to provide funding flexibility. 

Legal means must be developed to allow workers to share 
pertinent Information about families with other agency 
staff. 
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VI 



CHANGES IN POLICIES AND PRCX^EDUf^S (oonfd) 



Technology upgrades are needed to enhance 
communication among agencies. 



VII. 


RESPECT FOR Dl f=FEF^ PERCEPTIONS OF NEEDS 


FINDINGS: 


Families see themselves In better overall condition than agency 




personnel see them, tmt they are plagued by stwrt-term prx^ems. 




Sen/ice provkiers see families as ha\^ng many long-term needs. 


(XINCLUSOSIS: 


DIscrepandes exist b©twe«n familv and line worker perceptions of 




existina needs and barriers. 


IMPLICATIONS: 


The emerging system must address both groups of needs. 




wino csnnoi D9 boqtbssoo lo ino VAviiision oi ine uinvr« 
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INCREASED INPUT FRC^ FAMILIES 


RNDINGS: 


The most common need expressed by families was for personal care 




for their children. 




Families want to t>e listened to and feel valued in their interactions 




with agencies. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The present system treats families with less respect than thev 




desire and need. 


IMPLICATIONS: 


The new system should provide a network of services 




with a minimum number of staff working with each 




family. 




The system should have continuity and stability, allow 




for multiple entry and exit points, and accommodate 




human and cultural differences. 


IX. 


DETERREf^S TO MOBILITY 



RNDINGS: Families must start over again to secure services when they leave 

^e area, even though the move may have been a positive one. 

In 1987-88, only 40 percent of the children attended Hamilton \ 
from day 5 through day 175 (almost the full year). Twenty-three 
percent attended Hamilton and one other school during the year. 

CONCLUSIONS: Familv mobilit y is a serious barrier to recetvina services. 

IMPLICATIONS: Institutions and agencies can compensate for family 

mobility by developing flexible service area boundaries. 

Continuity of services must be given a high priority by 
service providers. 

vi ii 
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Nfiw Sft^inni ngj; Approanh to Integrated Services 



The New Beginnings approach to Integrated Services for Children and Families is based 
on an analysis of funds spent by each participating agency on services to families In the 
Hamilton area. It represents a fundamental restructuring and reallocation of public 
funds to an Interagency system. It empowers agencies' staff through increased problem 
solving and deeper Involvement with children and families. 

The New Beginnings approach will provide services to families with children who live in 
the Hamilton attendance area, Including those whose children attend Hamilton or other 
public schools and those with children ages 0-5, who may be referred from 
participating agencies. The New Beginnings approach has three levels: 

Level One. THE SCHOOL is a primary source of referrals and an integral part of the 
system. Classroom teachers refer children who are experiencing academic, behavioral, 
attendance, or health problems. Ongoing communication between the teacher and Center 
staff forms a vital feedback "loop" to assess whether services are having a beneficial 
effect on the child. Teachers receive Intensive training on problem Identification and 
suw»rtive techniques in the classroom, as well as awareness of the roles and services of 
other agency staff. The school is closely allied to the Center and shares staff with it on a 
part-time basis for an expanded student registration and assessment process. 

Level Two. THE CENTER Is a separate building on the Hamilton site or adjacent to it. 
It provides two levels of services for families: an expanded student registration/family 
assessment process for all families, and service planning, ongoing case management and 
some health services for families who need prevention or early Intervention services. 

At the Center, families will also be able to receive diiact services: Initial eligibility 
screening, school registration and assessment of students for special program referrals 
to parent education and other self-help services, and some health services: physical 
examinations. Immunizations, and treatment for common childhood conditions. The 
school nurse practitioner, under the supervision of a licensed physician, will work in an 
expanded role, including treatment. 

Level Three. THE EXTENDED TEAf^ is an integral pan of the New Beginnings approach. 
As members of the New Beginnings Extended Team, line workers continue in their home 
agencies and usual job roles, but take on a redefined case load focusing on Hamilton 
families. Extended team members might be found, for example, in the City Housing 
Department, the County Departments of Probation and Social Services, and on the staff of 
community-based organizations, but they all concentrate their work with Hamilton 
families as part of the New Beginnings Team. 



Recommendations for Next Steps 

Top toadership of the New Beginnings partnership institutions is fX)mmitted to the level 
of Institutional change and collaboration required to demonstrate the viability of 
integrated sen^ices for families. In the midst of possible state budget cuts that threaten 
to pit one institution against another, the New Beginnings partners are resolved to forge 
ahead with the cross-agency teamwork and thoroughness that has been the hallmark of 
this feasibility study. 



New Beginnings is recommending that implementation begin In the Hamilton Elementary 
School attendance area. Implementation should be undertaken in four phases: 

Phase Timeline 

1 . Development of implementation plan Completed by December 1990 

2. Start-up activities Completed by February 1991 

3. Demonstration period March 1991 through March 1994 

4. Evaluation cycles Annually beginning in 1992 




PURPOSE 



"It's December 23rd and there are still two days left to shop for 
Christmas. What a beautiful day in America's Finest Cityl The sky is 
blue and a gentle breeze is swaying the palm trees. The temperature today 
is expected to reach a high of 62 degrees with a low of 45. ' 

This radio report is overtiearxl by a young mother waiting for a bus on the 
street corner in San Diego's City Heights praa. As she lool<s at her 
surroundings, a cracked sidewall* ind littered street, she wonders if 
people realize that poverty is also reaching a high in paradise. 



Although the pleasant year-round temperature is a unique aspect of San Diego life, the 
city shares many problems with other communities. People struggle to survive without 
pioper shelter, shoes, and clothing. Malnourished children look for food in restaurant 
and park trash cans. At the base of a palm tree, surrounded by torn cardboard and a 
rusting shopping cart, a homeless person sets up residence. 

In fact, the high cost of living in Southern Callfomia makes the task of surviving even 
more difficult. For example: San Diegans 

have insurance premiums among the highest in the nation 
have the second-highest utility rates in the country 
have limited public transportation for daily needs 
must wait five years for public housing 

typically spend one-third to one-half of their income on housing costs. The 
average one bedroom apartment rents for $600 per month and the average 
two bedrc^m house costs $180,000 to $200,000. 

Parents still stand in the welfare line, the unemployment line, the clinic line, and the 
housing line, while their children are in the tow track educational line. The public and 
nonprofit agencies, schools, and the community act as If they do not know these separate 
lines exist. They aren't funded to work together for the success of the whole family. 

Over 100,000 children and their families face circumstances which threaten their 
well-being and promise a bleak future. These families often find themselves confined to 
poor neighbortioods where a deteriorating physteal environment contributes to the image 
of helplessness and despair. Many of these families rely on public assistance and other 
services provided by tocal city and county agencies. 
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"Poor chiWren In America are In douWe jeopardy. They have the most 
health problems and the least access to care. They are growing up in 
families that experience the most stress, yet receive the least social 
suii^rt. They are at the highest risk of dducational failure, and often 
they attend the worst schools..." 



Unlike some other parts of the nation, California has separate county, municipal, and 
school functions. The City of San Diego is responsible for municipal servk^s such as 
police, fire, parks and recreation, libraries, and public housing services. The County of 
San Diego is the primary provider of health and social services, and is responsible for 
probatk>n and the jails. San Diego City Schools, while under the City Charter, functions 
independently from the city and is the largest of 43 school discricts in San Diego County. 
The San Diego Community College Distrk:t oversees the educatbn of students 18 years of 
age or older. This division of responsibility creates a maze of bureaucracy and 
restriction: 



Each agency focuses on moderating failure rather than developing success. 

Each agency deals with members of the family as individuals, not as members 
of a family unit. 

Each agency has its own eligibility requirements, intervention plans, and 
case ck>sing conditk)ns. 



No one is assigned to work with the family as a unit to "guide" it through the 
bureaucratk: pitfalls. No one is assigned to follow up when referrals are made. No one is 
focused on early intervention to keep small problems from festering into a crisis. 

In San Diego, government agency leadership recognized it was serving the same children 
and families and that all should be allies in creating a common vision of the future for 
family success. Several interagency collaborations had already been developed on a 
small scale, and the time was ripe to build upon those early successes. New Beginnings 
was formed in June 1988, as a means for top leadership in the area to engage in a 
dialogue about jointly serving children and their families. 

The four partners in the New Beginnings collaboration are: 



Opening Doors for Children 
Natk>nal Commissk>n on Chikjren 



City of San Diepo 



County Of San Piggo 



City Manager 



Chief Administrative Officer 



San Dieoo City Schools 



S'ln DleoQ CommLnltv 
Coi!eqe District 



Superintendent 



Chancelloi 
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Administrators and other staff members throughout the educational, health, social 
services and municipal agencies became keenly aware of the growing gap between the 
complex problems facing today's families and the services our current systems are 
designed to provide. They realized that no single agency can compensate for the 
disadvantages suffered by our trotted homes and communities. To have an Impact on the 
pro:)lems of poverty, each agency must change the way It operates and relates to others. 
(A review of related researcti is contained in Appendix A.) 

As participants in New Beginnings continued to meet and talk, a set of shared 
assumptions emerged: 

• San Diego faces complex problems, with a large and growing population of 
Indochinese and Latino Immigrants, Inadequate public transportation, 
Inadequate housing and high mobility among families and chlWren. 

All agencies are experiencing serious financial constraints. Attentton must 
be focused on doing better with existing resources, rather than on developing 
more costly solutions. 

• It is more effective to provide assistance early in a child's life than it is to 
wait until adolescence. 

Interventions which focus on individuals rather than family systems are 
unlikely to be effective. 

• Staff in many agencies are unfamiliar with and mistrustful of the services 
provided by other agencies. 

Interagency collaboration must be led from the executive level. 

Initially a three-part needs assessment was proposed to identify specific areas of 
possible collaboratwn. Discussions of this plan led to a call for an action research 
project to test the feasibility of a one-stop coordinated services center or other 
integrated services approach for families. Connected to a school site, such a services 
center would be designed to cut through bureaucratic barriers and provide easily 
accessible support. The study was conceived as a "top down and bottom up" look at 
existing systems. 

The Stuart Foundations confirmed their interest In Interagency collaboration and their 
willingness to entertain a proposal on behalf of New Beginnings. Stuart Foundations 
agreed to partially fund the feasibility study in July 1989, and tho project team began 
with donated staff and servtees from each agency. (A summary of the New Beginnings 
budget and In-kind contributions is contained In Appendix B.) New Beginnings 
leadership chose to focus on early intervention and conducted the study at Hamilton 
Elementary School, kx:ated In the City Heights neighborhood of San Diego's densely 
populated multiethnic City Heights area. 

Deep canyons thread the area surrounding the school, creating isolated pockets of housing 
with dead-end streets and alleys, as well as hiding places for Illegal activities. The 
neighbortKKHJ appears incomplete: skiewalks are absent In some areas; streets start and 
stop without warning; some housing units can be reached only through alleys. Many 
houses and apartments are protected by iron bars or chain link fences. While the area is 
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surrounded by liquor stores, It is served by only one major grocery store and one 
laundromat. 

City He^hts has one of the highest crime rates In the City of San Diego, with nearly 26 
violent crimes per thousand residents and a property crime rate of 97 per thousand. 
Heroin Is the dn^ of choice for 41 percent of those area residents who were treated by 
County Drug Services this year. The area leads the city In another grim index: child 
abuse. Over 300 referrals are made each month to the County's Child Protective 
Services Unit from the City Heights zip code area. 

Hamilton Elementary school is one block away from the main street in City Heights. It 
serves about 1300 children in grades Kindergarten through five, with a state preschool 
program enrolling four-year-olds. The present school building, which Is windowless to 
prevent v&ndalism, was constructed In 1978. The main buildings have been 
supplemented by 26 portable classrooms that form long rows on the grassless 
playground. To maximize the use of facilities, the school's enrollment is divided into 
four groups or "tracks", with only three of the four tracks on campus at any one time. 

Hamilton Elementary is a mcrocosm of the multiethnic character of City Heights. Of the 
1296 students enrolled at the school In October 1989. 35 percent were Latino, 25 
percent were Indochinese, 25 percent were African American, 12 percent were White 
and three percent were from other ethnic categories. 

The selection of Hamilton as the site for the feasibility study provided New Beginnings 
with an opportunity to work under conditions that are becoming all too familiar kxially 
and nationally: a school straining at maximum capacity to assist families with multiple, 
severe needs. 



STUDY METHODS 



The New Beginnings feasibility study was designed to gather information about the 
relationship between the needs of families and the adequacy of services provided by local 
agencies and the school. More spedfteally, the study asked: 

How many families receive services from the county, city, or from 
community-based agencies funded by the city, county or United Way? 

What -- jrvices do the families receive? 

Are they eligible for services that they are not currently receiving? 

Is there a relationship between a family's use of social and health services 
and the academic and social success of their children? 

What barriers do the families encounter when they try to get help from the 
present system? 

What barriers exist within the system as seen by agency staff? 

Can the service delivery system be made more responsive to the needs of 
families in neighborhoods like Hamilton's, in a way that is integrated and 
cost-effective? 

As originally designed, the feasibility study included three separate projects: interviews 
of families and students, interviews of front-line service providers from participating 
agencies, and a data-sharing effort to Investigate the common client base. Agency 
executives who reviewed the project design felt limited by the research focus and 
requested a more action-oriented approach. As a result two additional projects were 
conducted In order to leam more about the current system: placing a social worl^er a! 
Hamilton to work with families, and creating a system of agency liaisons to help outside 
agencies be more accessible to Hamilton staff. A third study of Hamilton family 
migration pattems was added to gather information about the highly mobile population^ 
Despite the multi-faceted nature of the study, all project components were completed 
within a short timeline. 
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Focus Groups of Agency Workers 
Case Management Study 
Agency Liaison Network 
family Interviews 
Data Match 
Migration Study 



Timeline for Completion 

January to April 1990 
January to March 1990 
November 1989 to April 
February to March 1990 
March 1990 
March 1990 



1990 



Each componen is described individually below, including purpose, action steps, and a 
listing of materials or instruments deveiopf/d in the component. All materials are 
included in Appendix C, available under separate cover. 



Focus Groups of Agency Workers 

Eumoss, 

Workers closest to families have a unique perspective of the system, so their 
experiences and opinions were sought. The line worker study was ctesigned to: 

examine the agency workers' perspectives of the needs of Hamilton families 
and chiklren 

• identify barriers to service from the workers' perspectives 

• identify services which v^ere helpful and readily available 
improve family/agency communication. 

Action Steps 

Between January and April 1990, the County Department of Social Services contributed 
two trained fadlitators to run nine focus groups involving 77 agency l*ne workers. Six 
to twelve workers from an agency, usually people who worked directly with far.i!'i?s. 
were selected by the New Beginnings Executive or Project Team committees to 
participate in the two-hour sessions. Focus groups were conducted with staff from the 
following agencies: 

City of San Diego 
Community-based Organizations 

County of San Diego 

San Diego City Schools 

San Diego Community College District 

After all focus groups were completed, a cross-agency focus group was conducted using 
one member from each of the above groups. All groups responded to the foltowing 
questions: 

1 . Why do families in the Mid-City/Hamilton Elementary School area need the 
services that your agency provides? 

2. What barriers do families in the area experience when they attempt to obtain 
services from your agency? 

3 . What barriers does your agency experience which reduce its effectiveness in 
providing services to these families? 

4. What has been your experience in working with other agencies to provide 
services to these families? Have you expef enced any barriers to working in 
collaboration? 
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5 . If you had th« power to change one specific policy or procedure in your agency 
to Improve services for these families, what would It be? 

6. What activities, policies and piocedures are working well at your agency 
now? 

Materials favflllflhlft In Appendix C) 
List of focus group participants 
Discussion c^stions 
Sample letter to participants 
Summary of findings 
Sample of focus grot^ data 



Case Management Study 

The case management BlJdy was designed to: 

examine the Impact of the current service system on families in a school 
setting 

determine the effects of case management services for 20 high risk families 

document the needs of families for services and identify the barriers they 
encountered in the system 

document the extent of sen/ices provWed by school staff 
• Improve school/agency/family communteation 

Antion Steps . o • i 

A bilingual (Spanish/English) social worker from the County Department of Social 
Services (ChlW Protective Services) was out-stattoned at Hamilton Elementary School 
from January to March 1990. In order to reduce any possible stigma from CPS 
affiliation, the social worker was renamed a Family Sen/tees Advocate (FSA) during his 
stay at Hamilton. The families selected for case management services represented the 
diversity of needs of children at Hamilton: 

At least one child In the family exhibiting attendance, academic, physteal, or 
emotional problems (as Identified tsy school staff). 

Currently receiving services or needing assistance from at least one public 
agency. 

Willingness to waive confidentiality to gain assistance. 

The FSA devetoped a family assessment/case document tool and a release of information 
form, so that vital infomiatton coukJ be shared among agencies. He provided direct 
services to families and also served as a referral resource for servces. He followed 
family participatton In programs and monitored outcomes for each family. At the same 
time, he functioned as a valued member of the school staff team. 
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Materials favailablft in Appendix 
Consent form for family participation 
Family Assessment guide 
Summary of findlr^s 



Agency Liaison Network 

Purpose 

The Hamilton Elementary sctiool staff was often unfamiliar with the organization and 
function of agencies, and was frequently unable to connect families with the help they 
needed. The liaison study was designed to: 

increase access of Hamilton staff and students to agency services 

• increase agency staff awareness of needs existing at Hamilton 

• identify agency and family barriers to receiving services 

identify areas of potential change within agencies which would enhance 
services for families 

Action Steps 

One liaison was appointed by each agency to expedite referrals and share pertinent 
information about eligibility and available services with the Hamilton school staff. Each 
liaison received a rK}tebook that included a phone list of all the liaisons and a log sheet to 
record information from each contact. Each identified liaison received two hours of 
training before the project began. 

School staff and the FSA were instructed to use liaison expertise only when normal 
channels of agency communication proved unsuccessful. For example, if school 
personnel had already initiated contact with an agency and had run into a barrier, they 
would then call the liaison from that agency to assist them with the barrier. Liaisons 
were prepared to untangle difficult situations, but not to step outside of agency 
procedures. 



Materials (available in Appendix C) 
Summary of findings 
List of all liaisons 
Uaison log page 
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Family Interviews 

Purpose 

Human services programs rarely operate according to the preferences of the recipients. 
Since many Hamilton families are participating In one or more assistance programs, the 
New Beginning studies wanted to elicit the families* experiences in the system. Family 
interviews were designed to: 

understand current needs of Hamilton families for services 

determine barriers to receiving services as identified by the families 

identify services which families deemed helpful and accessible 

Investigate the effects of case management from the families' perspective 

identify family needs and barriers from the interviewers' perspective 

improve family/school/agency communicatiop 

Action Steps 

Off-duty County Public Health Nurses attempted to contact 54 Hamilton families in all. 
In-home Interviews were actually conducted with 32 families. These Interviews 
occurred between January and March 1990. Families were targeted for selection from 
three groups: 

Group I consisted of the 20 families served by the FSA. (Eight completed 
interviews.) 

Group II consisted of 15 Hamilton families similar to the first group, but who 
were assisted by the district counselor, outreach counselor, school nurse, 
and/or site administrators. (Twelve completeti interviews.) 

Group III was m^ up of 15 Hamilton families who had received assistance 
from school personnel in the past, but who appeared not to require services 
at present. (Twe^e completed interviews.) 

The names of all families for the interview pool were provided by the FSA or by the 
school. A letter was sent by the school to families in all three groups requesting their 
participation. It was hoped that a total of 50 families would be interviewed, but It was 
only possible to complete 32 interviews from the three groups. Of the 22 unsuccessful 
attempts to interview, 6 families had moved (or were unable to be located); 7 made no 
response to repeated requests for interviews; 3 agreed to Interviews but did not show 
up; and 6 refused to participate. New Beginnings provided each family with a $10 
grocery store food voucher as an incentive for participation. 

The interview format was a compilation of County Health Services Department questions, 
County Department of Social Services categories, and open-ended questions developed 
specifically for this study. It closely followed the purposes outlined above. 
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Materials (availahle In Appendix O 

Interview instrument 
Request for participation letter 
Summary of findings 
Thank you letter 



Data Match 

Purpose 

Each agency maintains a data base of its clients, yet no individual or agency can be aware 
of the extent to which families are assisted by more than one program. The data match 
was designed to: 

• detprmine current levels of service provided to Hamilton families by three 
major agencies 

• examine the extent of multiple use of services by families 

• compare use of services by families of different racial/ethnic bad<grounds 
and other factors 

• determine total financial resources allocated to Hamilton families by 
participating agencies. 

Action Steps 

Data on families from Hamilton Elementary were matched with case load files from the 
County Department of Social Services, County Department of Juvenile and Adult 
Probation, and the City Housing Commission (Section 8 and Public Housing). Although 
family names were used as part of the matching process, resulting data did not identify 
families by name. 

The County Department of Social Services developed the necessary database program and 
conducted the match with data tapes provided by San Diego City Schools and the other 
agencies. Each agency contributed in-lond resources to perform the match. Data were 
produced for households with children who live in the Hamilton attendance area and 
either attended Hamilton or participated in the district's voluntary integration programs 
at another school site. Data were considered to be a snapshot of Hamilton families in 
March 1990, and were not cumulative in nature. In addition to racial/ethnic 
baci^round, data were analyzed to provide: 

comparisons of family service use for students designated as limited-English- 
proficient, enrolled in special education, or participating in integration 
programs 

comparisons of family service use for children of varying academic ability as 
evidenced by test scores and^or at risk status. 

Materials (a vailahle in Appendix C) 
Data selectton criteria 
Summary of data match results 
Agreement to share information 
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Migration Study 
EuipfiSfi 

The purpose of the migration study was to: 

determine patterns of student and family mobility In and out of the Hamilton 
area 

• determine the characteristics of the mobile and stable student populations. 
Action Steps 

Data were collected for 1987-88, the most recent year for which data were available. 
The data were gathered by the Research Department of San Diego City Schools and 
analyzed by a member of the New Beginnings Project Team. 

Materials (av flilflNe In At^ogndix 
Migration study results 
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FINDINGS 

The feasibility study Generated a multitude of findings. For ease of reference, findings 
have been grouped Into three sections: findings about the families, findings about the 
outcomes of case management, and findings about needs and barriers in the current 
system. 

Part i: A Common Thread of Poverty: Hamilton Children and their 
Families 

In an effort to know as much as possible about the families living in the Hamilton area, 
information was collected from a variety of sources: 

Demographic information about San Diego's City Heights area was compiled 
from school district reports, county and city records, and police reports. The 
data match also provided information on the extent of services used by 
Hamilton families In County Departments of Social Services and Probation 
programs, and City Housing. The migration study focused on the mobility 
patterns of the families. 

First-hand accounts of life in the Hamilton area were elicited from the 
families themselves in the County Public Health Nurse interviews. 

Perceptions about the children and families were gathered from the focus 
groups of agency personnel, staff at the school site, the Family Services 
Advocate (FSA) stationed at the school, and from the County Public Health 
Nurses who interviewed Hamilton families. 

Description of the Families 

Overall Population: The data match provided a snapshot of current use of public 
services by Hamilton families. Nearly 63 percent of all Hamilton households are 
involved with at least one service provkJer. Figure 1 shows the percent of all Hamilton 
households receiving no services, or from one to four services. About 46 percent of all 
families are receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC); 17 percent are 
enrolled in an employment training program. Greater Avenues to Independence (GAIN); 
5 percent are l^nown to Adult Probation; and 8 percent are living In Section 8 Housing. 
An additional 8 percent are on the waiting list for housing. About 20 percent were 
i^nown at some point In the last seven years to Child Protective Services. 
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PERCENT CF HAMILTON FAMIUES KNOWN TO 
DSS, PROBATION, AND HOUSING PROGRA^.'^S 
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Hamilton has the highest mobility index^ (151) of any elementary school in the district. 
In the 1987-88 school year (the most recent year for which mobility data are 
available), certain migration patterns were noted. For the most part, Hamilton families 
who moved tended to remain within the general Mid-City community, but moved in and 
out of the Hamilton attendance boundaries. Of all the stu'^onts who attended Hamilton in 
1987-88, about 28 percent attended the school for less than 60 days, while over 50 
percent stayed for 120 days or more. 

Families Participating in the Study: Twenty families were served by the FSA 
during his stay at Hamilton. Eight of those families were part of the total of 32 
interviewed by the County Public Health Nurses, providing primary source data on a 
total of 44 families. Because the families were selected using specific criteria, they 
cannot be assumed to representative of the overall population of Hamilton families. 
This is especially evident In the sectio" on racial/ethnic background. For information on 
family selection criteria, see pages 7-9 . 

Thfi families can be characterized bv one common thread poverty. Thev also exhibited 
a common history of ph ysical and/or substance abuse. Interview data from the 32 
families reveal a wide variation in several profile factors. 

Housing - Fifteen of the 32 families have lived in one dwelling since January 1988 
(46 percent). Eleven lived In two places (34 percent), and four had been in three 
places. One-half of all families lived In single family houses, while another 47 percent 
lived in apartments or duplexes. One family was homeless at the time of the interview. 

Family Composition Family size ranged from Nvo members to 10 members. 
About two-thirds of all families consisted of either four or five members. About 65 



^ The mobility index is derived by adding the total number of students who entered 
Hamilton duri ig the school year to the total number who left, and dividing by the school's 
official attenoance figure for the year. 
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percent of the families were heacted by a female single parent. Three of those were 
headed by grandmothers with primary custody of school-age children, 

Racial/Ethnic Background - Based on the ethnldty of the head of household (HOH) 
nine families were Hispanic, twelve were White, eight were African American and one 
was Indochinese. In most cases, but not all, family members were all of the same 
racial/ethnic group. 

Head of Household Information (HOH) - Educational attainment by HON ranged 
from no educational experience to hw years of college credit. Fifteen of the thirty-two 
HOH (46 percent) were high school graduates or better. Age of HOH ranged from 25 
years of age to 54 yeais of age. About half the HOH were between the agts of 30 to 35. 
Exactly half of the HOH received AFDC, and another 12 were working parents. One 
woman maintained her family on chiW support. Seventeen used MediCal services, and 
seven were privately insured. 

Transportation Half the families owned cars, while the other half depended on a 
combination of public transportation and the use of friends or relatives' cars. 

Families were found to be involved in a variety of seivice programs, either at present or 
in the recent past. Table 1 identified the families from the FSA caseload and their 
involvement with local agency services. The first column indicates the agenaes, both 
private and public, with whom the families themselves indicated involvement. The 
second column shows the number of families involved with each agency while working 
with FSA. The last column shows the number of families who reported involvemem 
with the agencies prior to woricing with the FSA. 



TABLE 1 

fCW BEG»I^»^ FS4 CASELCML 
Agency ^wo^^^n^nt 



Umton or Pan Amt CommurvtM 
Son Oipgo Food Banii 

Caunftr 
OSSc 

ATOOMC 

Child Pfot«ct*v« S«Anc»5 



1 
3 
3 
0 
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NumDer 
Of F«mi^« 

gfyytoi^^ Acttvfl 

0 
3 
0 
0 
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HLTM: 



Calt*om<a Cfi*Wf#n'f S«fv<e5 0 
Pubic H«atih Nurs«s 0 

H^m^ Centers 0 
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Families 1 >.<^y See Themsslves 



"I'd like to have my children In groups like Big Brothers. PeeWee Ball, 
and Soy "Scouts. I c^n't know how to get them In." 

"I was assigned a lawyer who didn't do anything. Then he sends me a big 
bill." 

"Just about everyone comes to my home already: New Alternatives, CPS 
workers, I go to drug testing, drug counseling. ... I know just about every 
resource In the community." 

"(I need) nothing. I've been on welfare all my life. I know whafs due me 
and I know how to get it. I tove my chikJren and they love me. I'll kill 
anyone who tries to harm them." 

Hamilton Family Interviews 



The comments above exemplify the range of families' abilities to access services. While 
some are unaware of what Is available or where to go for services, other families have 
been successful in demanding and receiving the servtoes they need. In general, the 
families expressed **^e following concerns about seeking help: 

They don't know what services are available. 

They need child care and/or transportation in order to get 

help. 

They see a lot of red tape and rigidity in programs, making it 
hard for them to understand the system. They feel hassled by 
the system. 

They feel that they aren't listened to by workers, that they 
aren't respected personally. 

They see thoir racial/ethnic background as being devalued by 
society. 

They don't see the benefit in some programs as incentives to 
get off welfare. 

For the most part, families kJentified their needs as short term or immediate (e.g., cash 
assistance, emergency food, behavior improvement in children). 

Families As Others See Them 

These perceptions are derived from a variety of sources: the FSA, the line workers, the 
school staff, and the County Public Health Nurses. However, the findings are similar 
from ali groups. Service orovidprs saw m any lonq-ierm needs for the families Which 
the families did not identify themselves. An example typically heard was the difficulty 
in attempting to engage parents In parent education classes when they were worrying 
about their late welfare checks. The service provWers also saw more evidence of alcohol 
and substance abuse in the home than the families acknowledged in interviews. 
Specif teally. the families were seen as having: 
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diminished sense of reality about their problems 

little awareness of their own responsibility and ability to 

handle problems 

negligent or negative methods of discipline 

Insensltlvity or disregard for children's feelings 

lack of awareness that their drug or alcohol use is a problem 



. . seems we all have the same general thoughts in terms of the 
needs... [but different] strategies about how these needs should be met. 
These strategies turn into our goals and, when you think Sbout it, if our 
goals are different, we coukJ actually end up worklr^ against each other.* 

Family Services Advocate 



in summary, many Hamilton families are living in severe circumstances. They are 
trying to raise children in dangerous and decrepit neighborhoods; many families have 
only one parent present. Some do not Know how to gain access to services. More than 
half the Hamilton families are already receiving some form of public agency service, yet 
they still report many unmet needs. 

In terms of children's services, the school is seen as either the trusted provider of 
services, or as a resource base for information and referral. Families are less sure of 
where to obtain help for themselves. People who attempt to provide services to these 
families must consider that their problems are severe, and that the families deserve 
respect for mere survival skills. Families need to be listened to for their short-term 
needs, and guided in the ability to understand k)ng-term needs. 

Part 11: The Family Services Advocate in the School 



"I think we all work on the basis that we are dcmg the best we can wi'h 
what we have separately. New Beginnings brought in a question, 'Is it 
enough? A simple question, 'Are we doing enough? " 

Family Services Advocate 



To provkile a comprehensive \ook at the needs and barriers faced b\f Hamilton Elementary 
School families, a bilingual social worker from the County Department of Social 
Services' ChikJ Protective Services (CPS) was placed on site for nearly three months. 
(For a full descriptk)n of the case management study, see page 7.) His normal role as 
social worker was expanded to include case management for a group of 20 families 
selected by the school t>ecause of their multi-probiem, high risk situations. To 
minimize any stigma of CPS, the social worker was called a Family Services Advocate 
(FSA). He was supervised in his new role by an assistant deputy director of the County 
Department of Social Services. 
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Case managemant activities irKluded: 



• developing a family assessment/case document tool 

• completing detailed assessments of tfie families 

• providing direct services where a^ropriate 

• referring families for needed services 

• coordinating servk^s and follow-up on referrals, monitoring outcomes 

• providing or assisting with transportation needs 

• functioning as a team member of the school staff 

The FSA himself put it this way, "I provided a linkage to services and provided direct 
services. I counseled, advocated, transported, interpreted and felt like a complete social 
worker without any limits." A release of information form was signed by each of the 
families so that information could be shared among agencies. 

Wort^ino wim the Families 



"It was nice to be able to talk with sc-.ieone (the FSA) and tell them what 
is going on." 

"(The FSA) is just fantastic. He puts up with me even though I am so bad 
and outspoken." 

Hamilton Family Interviews 



The FSA found that his flexible schedule and responsibilities gave him the freedom to 
address problems in individualized ways. Being associated with the school allowed him to 
establish a positive Initial contact with the families. Being associated with the County 
Department of Social Services system was valuable In arranging for resources and 
referrals. Both connections were critical to his ability to work with families. However, 
the FSA did feel restrained by the complexity and rigidity of the various systems and 
programs he had to access. 

In working with the families, the FSA noted several common themes: 

• The multitude of eligibility processes required to qualify for 
various programs is a major difficulty for families. They must 
retell their "story" several times over, and they must tell it 
differently to each agency in order to emphasize the correct 
points that will qualify them for services. 

• Families have long waits to access programs, communication 
problems with agency staff, and uncertainty about whom they 
should be asking for help. All of these difficulties lead to a 
general sense of distrust on the part of families toward agency 
personnel. 

• Families are often unable to guide themselves through the 
var )us hoops to access multiple services. The role of the FSA 
as family advocate cannot be overestimated in its value to these 
families. 
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The disparity between providers' and families' perceptions of 
needs and barriers was evident in ttie relationship between the 
FSA and the families. Throughout this study, families are likely 
to identify immediate or short-term needs but do not always see 
the need for long-term or continuing assistance. 

The following tables show clearly the disparity between provider and family 
perceptions. Table 2 lists the categories of needs Identified by the family, and the 
categories of needs identified by the FSA for those families. Tha FSA identified a total of 
93 needs for tha 20 famillfls he served ! the families identified a total of 47 needs. 
Similarly, Table 3 shows two categories of barriers to receiving services, those 
Identified by the families and those identified by the FSA. The families named 38 
barriers, about 60 percent of the total named by the FSA. 



TABLE 2 



NEEDS FOR SERVICES IDENTIRED BY FAMIUES AND 
BY FAMILY SERVICES ADVOCATE (FSA) 



Category 



Number Identified 
bv Family 



Number Identified 
bv FSA 



Advocacy 

Children's Services 

Counseltr^ 

Drug Rehabilitation 

Food 

Health 

Jobs 

Money 

Other Assistance 
Parent Education 
Social 

Transportation 



6 
5 
5 



4 

7 



1 0 
9 

15 
6 
2 
6 
4 



5 
2 
5 



2 
31 
2 
4 



4 



TOTAL 



4 7 



93 
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TABLE 3 



BARRIERS TO SERVICE IDENTIFIED BY FAMIUES AND 
BY FAMILY SERVICES ADVOCATE (FSA) 





Number Identified 


Number Identified 


CatMOfV 


bv Family 


bvFSA 




5 


1 3 


Child care 


2 


1 


Drug involvement 


0 


3 


Education 


4 


6 


Houskig 


0 


3 


Immigrant status 


2 


2 


Money 


1 


0 


Parenting skills 


3 


8 


Psychological problems 


5 


1 7 


System krK)wledge 


1 0 


8 


Transportation 


5 


0 


Utilities 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


38 


63 



Working with the School 



"I cannot close my eyes to someone who is hungry and say, 'It's no! my job 
to feed them, it's just my job to teach them.*" 

Kenneth W. Haskins 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 

The school Is committed to helping children and their families in every way possible. In 
addition to its many academic programs, the school provides breakfast and lunch 
programs, after-school recreation activities, outreach counseling, a volunteer program 
for parents, and numerous health and counseling-related services. School personnel 
also make individual commitments to helping chiWren. The school nurse keeps extra 
food in her refrigerator for children who arrive too late for breakfast. Office staff 
quietly slip used jackets and socks to children who are shiverim from the cold. 



"As a team we have been prime motivators In helping families to gain 
skills to meet their needs. We provide education, referral services, 
counseling, bask; health care and community resources." 

Carrie Peery 
Hamilton Principal 



The school's ability to assist families, however, is limited by a number of factors. These 
include: a narrow range of service defined by job function and board policy (especially 
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for nurse and counselor), a sense of Isolation from outsldo health and social service 
systems, an Incomplete knowledge of appropriate referrals, and difficulties in 
communteation with families from diverse language backgrounds. 

The FSA was able to act as an lnformatk)n and referral source to the outside system. He 
served as a member of the schooTs consultation team, assisting them in devek>ping a case 
notebook of activities conducted with each family. Although It was not Intended as one of 
his functtons, he also served as primary liaison to ottier agencies.^ From an InskJer's 
perspective, he was able to experience the frustratk>n of school personnel in trying to 
ujtain help for families. Common obstacles he encountered were; 

backlog of appUcants for services (waiting lists and long waits) 
inability to obtain agency records or share information about 
familic4S 

lack of agency foiiow-through 
insufficient personnel to handle caiis 
muitipie eligibility criteria and systems 
frequent staff turnover at agencies 
school's sense of isolation in its efforts 
unrealistic expectations about agency assistance 

The FSA tearnfld that the two agencies Mllfld upon most bv the school are the DQiice and 
C hild Protectivft Sefvices of the Coun ty Department of Social Services. This finding 
suggests that the school referral system functtons primarily as crisis intervention. He 
also learned that a dual demand exists on auxiliary school staff such as the nurse and 
counsetor. They are expected to (1) be onsite to meet the needs at the school and (2) to 
maintain personal contact with the families in their nomes. 

Wofkino Across Agencies 

The experience of the FSA in the school environment yiekJed valuable informatton about 
school/agency collaboratton. Some of the major findings are summarized below: 

Schools are fragmented systems In providing service. They are 
hampered by inadequate language capability, Insufficient 
awareness of cultural differences of children, Inability to 
provide medical care enslte, and their traditional emphasis on 
the child, not the family. 

The need for a private setting, a center on or near the campus, 
is critical to ensure confidentiality when meeting with families. 



2 The agency liaisons designated as part of the study received a total of 5 calls from the 
school. Although the component was designed to place help "just a phone call away", the 
phone never rang. 
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Continual communication and feedback are necessary between 
school and agency. This relationship may suffer if regular 
communication channels are not maintained. For example, 
although school personnel considered the FSA to be a valued team 
member, he sometimes felt alone and unsupported. 

• Criteria for advocacy and referral need to be clearly understood 
by both the school and the agencies involved. A consistently 
applied referral system will help clarify the agreed-upon 
criteria. 

Being stationed Inside the school was a valuable learning experience for the FSA and for 
the project. This was frequently mentioned in such phrases as "knowing both sides," and 
"bridging the gap." It became apparent that the FSA's "outside" knowledge was important 
to the school, and his "inside" knowledge was valued by the agencies. 



"Welfare officials assumed schools would provide the best strategies in 
helping chikiren move out of (topendency; educators assumed the welfare 
system wouki support families so children came to school ready to learn. 
Neither assumption Is safe." 

Stephen B. Heintz 

Connecticut Department of Income Maintenance 



Part III: Living in the System: Needs and Barriers 



"1 went daily to sign on to Section 8. It took three years." 

"My child is a slow learner, but I can't get a referral to Special Ed." 

"I just completed GAIN. I was offered a job In Mission Valley at $5 an hour with 
no benefits. The bus would take three hours to get to work, and three to get 
home." 

Hamilton Family Interviews 



Families' Perceptions 

As the data from the various evaluation pieces were assembled, it became evident that 
there were divergent perspectives about what families needed and the best method of 
meeting those needs. Most families tended to view their needs as immediate or short- 
term. They often believed that their own power to meet those needs was lim.ited or non- 
existent. 




Families expressed needs for both material goods and services. Basic 
survival Items such as food, adequate shelter, clothing, emnioyment, and 
cash assistance were often cited. Increased and Improved counseling and 
education services were also identified as needs, although In most cases 
these services were sought for children. Other desired services included 
agency advocacy, child care and transportation. A few families mentioned 
the need for drug rehabilitation services for other members of their 
households. Of the forty-four families seen by either the FSA or the 
County Public Health Nurses, only two parents Identified a need for their 
own drug counseling. 

Four categories of barriers to receiving needed goods and services emerged: 

Afforriflhle housing and m ental health RfrvirB*; are sr.arce. Families often 
experienced long waiting lists, inflexible requirements, and Inconvenient 
locations for services provWed. 

Fragmentation of servicp«t is inhibitino to families. Collecting the service 
pieces necessary to make significant movement out of poverty required the 
family to make trips to many agencies, meet multiple eligibility criteria, 
talk to an endless stream of workers and to persist In their self-coordination 
efforts with little encouragement. 

A lark of awarftnags of what servicRS arft availablfi as well the stePS an d 
jflr« ; ^on requirflfl fO fi^'^a'" ^hflm make it di fficult for families to kPQW where tQ 
go for help. 

Somfl familie?t sflnsft that t hpv are viewed neoativelv bv agencies. They felt 
devalued, hassled, and Ignored. They found some workers to be Interested and 
helpful. Others were described as rude, impersonal, intrusive, and lacking 
in experience and knowlec^e. 
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-I don't know why I'm still doing this. I deliver pizza at night and get paid $10 
an hour. People appreciate it. They get the pizza; they're happy. I'm happy I 
don't get verbaily abused or have to worry about physical vtolence.' 

"IVe encountered cynicism on the part of agency wori^ers; it's burnout. It's 
the sense of hopelessness, that you're not doing any good, that what you do isn't 
making a difference." 

Line Wort^er Interviews 



Lina Woriters' Perceptions 

1 inp workers pflrrflived fan i HiAc as flxerci«;ing little control over their CirClimStanceS . 
Although soms families were cited as examples of perseverance and fortitude in the face 
of adversity, most were not. Une wori^ers expressed the belief that many parents were 
unaware of their failure to meet socially acceptable standards in the areas of discipline, 
child safety, cleanliness and supervision. Others were characterized as in a state of 
denial about personal problems, such as substance abuse or the need for counseling. 



Most often this lack of awareness or denial was attributed to generational patterns of 
poverty and abuse, although sometimes it was seen as the result of a lack of motivatton 
or interest and, less often, due to cultural or language differences. 

Uick of awareness, denial of personal prohlflms and the absence of a tono-temi outtook on 
the part of the families, resulting In self-defeating behavior, were seen bv the line 

vyorKers as tne biqqest barriers for families. Family mobility and difficulties in 

worker/family communk^ation due to language or lack of telephones were also seen as 
problems, fslot far behind, however, were obstacles encountered within and among their 
own agencies. 

Communication difficulties topped the list of intra-institiitional barriers. Within 
agencies sub-specializatk>n, geographk:ally distant offtees, sk>w record transfers, lack 
of worker awareness of programs within their own agencies, and insuffteient equipment, 
such as telephone lines, voice mail or faxing capability were cited as communk;atk}n 
inhibitors. These same issues created problems for interagency communk:atk>ns. They 
were exacerbated by legal restrk:tions on data sharing among agencies, an even greater 
lack of awareness about available servk;es offered by "outside" agencies, the lack of 
common data sharing technok)gy, and the use of agency jargon. 

Other institutional barriers included process problems, such as overlapping rules and 
regulations, complex eligibility verification, incongruent and incomprehensible 
geographic tx)undaries, and the fact that many families were involved with multiple 
programs. Lack of feedback and follow-through were also frequently mentioned. Staff 
found themselves frustrated by time constraints that allowed them to do little more than 
put bandages on family problems. 

Beyond the regulatory, process, and equipment impediments line workers faced, they 
saw ^vo broader, more fundamental problems affecting servk;es to families in need: 

• the lack of a shared phik>sophy, and 

• the prtorities of society as raflected in its service agencies. 

Simply stated the agency line workers believed that the goal of providing effective help 
for multiple problem families will be elusive until all agencies have a shared 
philosophy. The goals and outcomes of all agencies must be mutually supportive and 
intertwined before a safety net for families in need can truly exist and function 
effectively. They also believed that the current agency priorities, which focus most 
resources on the families who are chronk;ally in crisis, are not effective and severely 
restrict their ab<i (y to assist families before a problem becomes a crisis. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



"One of the most highly developed skills in contemporary Western 
civilization Is dissection: the split-up of problems Into their smallest 
possible components. We are good at it. So good, we often forget to put the 
pieces back together again." 

Alvin Toffler 
OnriftT Out of Chaos 



Bureaucracies, through their policies, procedures, eligibility requirements and 
personnel appraisal systems, have implemented a "divide and conquer" strategy for 
families in need. Social challenges such as poverty, educatton. aime, and health have 
been divided Into segments, with piecemeal programs tacked on as needs arose. This 
move toward Increasing specialization was fostered by funding decisions intended to 
increase the economic efficiency, service efficacy, and accountability of federal, state, 
and nonprofit institutions. 

This fragmented, problem-focused servtee af proach isn't working. Family needs are not 
being met and families often feel alienated from society. Workers are frustrated, weary 
and sometimes cynical. Dropout rates remain high, the number of toxic newborns is 
increasing, and the rates of substance abuse, homelessness, domestic violence and 
disintegration within families are surging. The points of light are surro'jnded by 
darkness; too often, they are shining beacons only for the blind. 

The following information provides a summary of findings from the study, reaches 
conclusions from those findings, and suggests a system of integrated services for 
children and families. 

1. NEED FOR REFORM 



FINDINGS: Families are unaware of services, or of their eligibility for 

services. They can onty use what they know. 

Families need help in order to get help. The system is difficult to 
traverse without support and Information. 

CONCUUSIQNS: Therfl Is a ne pH for haslr: fnnriamftntal reform in the wav SchOQlS 

and Qovemmgnt agencie s deliver sen/infis to families. 

IMPLICATIONS: This reform will require new ways of thinking about the 

needs of families, the roles of agency workers, 
eiigiblllty determination, the focus and process of 
service delivery, and allocation of funds. 
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L NEED FOR REFORM (cont'd) 

it will requiro 'consistent, strong support at the highest 
administrative ievels. 



rHOLEOFTTCSCHOOLWCai^^ )RAT10N 



RNDINGS: 



Families see the school as a place to get hep. 

Being identified with the school helped the Family Services Advocate 
and the County Public Health Nurses to gain initial access to 
families. 

Schools quickly become overwhelmed by the multiple needs of 
families. 



CONCLUSIONS: 



The school setting is a primary, sustained contact point for working 
with families. However, a schooi-Qoverned integrated service- 
program is not advisable. 



GoyerngLnce by any one agency rnifl^^t inhibit maximum pgoperation; 
the new system could be viewed as just another project. 



IMPLICATIONS: The center of services wlii be shared: all are in the hub. 

Ail participating agencies need to form a networit to k&ep 
families from failing through the craclcs. 



III. 



NEED FOR A COMMCN PHILOSOPHY 



FINDINGS: Families must go to several agencies to solve multiple problems, or 

to receive help with multiple pieces of one problem. 

For example, one family may need food stamps, special education 
testing, amnesty clasnes, and police protection. Each is obtained 
from a separate agency governed by different institutions. Families 
are often unaware of the distinctions among agencies. 

Differences in philosophy make cooperation difficult. Schools are 
required to report suspected child abuse, but Child Protective 
Services cannot share information about the children's placement 
with them. School staff often lose contact with the children if they 
are removed fmm their parents' home. For that reason, school 
officials estimate that 40 percent of school personnel under-report 
suspected chiki abuse. 

CONCLUSIONS: What appears to be one sinole <;v<;tpm to families Is reailv a 

fragmented set of services. 
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NEED FOR A COMMON PHILOSOPHY (cont'd) 



IMPLICATIONS: In order for a cohesivo system to exist, participating 

agencies must have a shared, integrated philosophy 
which stresses prevention and early intervention, 
agency collaboration and a focus on working with 
families rather than on individuals. 

A «ase management approach would provide coordinated 
access to services. 



ly, PHIORITY OF CASELOADS 

FINDINGS: Over 60 percent of all Hamilton families are involved with County 

Department of Social Services, and Probation, or City Housing 
Commisnon. Abou' 10 percent of all families are known to four or 
more programc In ttiese agencies. Figure 2 represents the 
hierarchy of needs of Hamilton families. 

Crisis management for a few families in chronic need takes away 
from other families with very important needs. 



FIGURE 2 

Pyramid of Needs and Services for Hamilton Families 
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Most sever* cases must be referred out. 
(CPS, juvenile justice, drug abuse In family) 

Families with at least one student at risk 



Families receiving AFOC 



At enrollment, all families 
receive Information about: 

• parental Involvement 

• educational Involvement 
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}\L PRIORITY OF CASELOADS (confd) 

CQNCUJStQNS; The worst cases are the target of mcs t spending 



IMPLICATIONS: 



V. 



The cornerstone of a shared philosophy must be a 
priority for prevention and early intervention services. 

NEW ROLES f=OR AGB^X^Y WORKERS 



FINDINGS: 



Workers are frustrated witti the narrowness and inflexibility of 
their roles. 



Workers feel dehumanized in their job roles, similar to the families 
involved. 



CQNOUSIONS: 



Workers see generations of recurring problems in families and feel 
helpless to "break the chain'. 

Agency workers need and want feedback and a sense of 
accomplishment about their work. 



IMPLICATIONS: 



Worker roles and responsibilities need redjfinition 

Expanding staff roles and lob descriptions can release the energy and 
creativity of front line workers who are presently stifled bv their 

systems. 

Workers should become family advocates, working more 
intensely with fewer numbers of families. They need 
more authority and flexibility in determining when 
cases are opened, what services are rendered, and when 
cases should be closed. 



To increase their knowledge base, workers should be 
encouraged and rewarded for cross-training and 
placement in agencies other than their home agency. 

VI . CHANGES IN POUCIES AND PROCEDURES 



FINDINGS: 



CONCLUSIONS: 



Families must carry their life stories around to several places. 
Each agency only wants one part of the story. 

Workers who must handle case files manually are unable to be 
efficient. 'Paperwork inhibits social work.' 

Eligibility procedures which are complex and agencv-specific 
create barri ers for families- 



Present funding mechanisms require agency specializatio n so that 
problems are being add ressed instead of people. 
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VK CHANGES IN POLICIES AND PROCEDURES (conrd) 

I flrit ftf data sharing amonq fl Qancifis. wofkars. and familifis Prevents 
optimal service. 

IMPLICATIONS: A common eligibility process should be developed, with 

one central point of contact for families. 

Funding needs to be flexible enough to allow for 
appropriate services, whether specialized or general. 

Waivers, policy changes, and st^fHi ^ changes may be 
necessary to provide funding lle^ib^'iXy. 

Legal means must be developed to allow workers to share 
pertinent Information about families with other agency 
staff. 

Technology upgrades are needed to enhance 
communication among agencies. 

VII. RESPECT FOR DIFFERING PERCEPTTONS OF NEEDS 

FINDINGS: Families see themselves in better overall condition than agency 

personnel see them, but they are plagued by short-term problems. 

Service providers see families as having many long-term needs, 

CQNCLUSIQNS: Disrrfipancies exist betw ftpn family and line worker perceptions Qf 

ftxistinq needs and barriers. 

IMPLICATIONS: The emerging system must address both groups of needs. 

One cannot be addressed to the exclusion of the other. 

VIII. INCREASED INPUT FROM FAMIUES 

FINDINGS: The most common need expressed by families was for personal care 

for their children. 

Families want to be listened to and feel ^-alued in their interactions 
with agencies. 

CONCUJSONS: Thp present system treats families with less reSPect than thev 

riesirfl and need. 

IMPLICATIONS: The new system should provide a network of services 

with a minimum number of staff working with each 
family. 

The system should have continuity and stability, allow 
for multiple entry and exit points, and accommodate 
human and cultural differences. 
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IX 



DETERRB^ TO MOBILITY 



FINDINGS: Families must start over again to secure services when they leave 

the area, even though the move may have been a positive one. 

In 1987-88, only 40 percent of the children attended Hamilton 
from day 5 through day 175 (almost the full year). Twenty-three 
percent attended Hamilton and one other school during the year. 

CONCLUSIONS: Family mobility is a serious barriflr to recetvina services. 

IMPLICATIONS: Institutions and agencies can compensate for family 

mobility by dev^^oplng fiexiliie service area boundaries. 

Continuity of services must be given a high priority by 
service providers. 
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THE NEW BEGINNINGS APPROACH TO INTEGRATED SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 



The New Beginnings approach is built upon the findings, conclusions, and implications 
for change developed in the feasibility study. Its primary goal is to provide easily 
accessible support for children and families. 

The approach based on an analysis of funds spent by each participating agency on 
services to families In the Hamilton area. It represents a fundamental reallocation of 
public funds to an interagency organization, and empowers agencies' staff through 
increased authority to solve fw^oblems and pfomote deeper involvement with families. 

New Beginnings will provide services to families with children who live in the Hamilton 
attendance area, including those whose children attend Hamilton or other public schools 
and those with children ages 0-5, who may be referred from participating agencies. 
New Beginnings will provide service at three levels: 



New Beginnings: An Integrated Services Approach 



Fainilies with Children 
including ages 0 - 5 years 



Families with children in the School Attendance 
Area attending public school - ages 5 to 12 years 




School Registration 
and Referrals 



School 



ERIC 



Level 1: THE SCHOOL is a primary source of referrals and an integral pan of the New 
Beginnings approach. Classroom teachers refer children who are experiencing 
academic, behavioral, attendance, or health problems. Ongoing communication between 
the teacher anci Center staff forms a vital feedback "loop" to assess whether services are 
having a beneficial effect on the child. Teachers receive intensive training in problem 
Identification and supportive techniques in the classroom, will gain an awareness of the 
roles and services of other agency staff. The school Is closely allied to the Center and 
shares staff with it on a part-time basis for an expanded student registration and 
assessment process. 
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The school will redefine some staff duties to provide direct liaison support and 
communication with Centei staff, and to provide paraprofessional staff to deal with 
minor or short-term health and guWance needs (such as skinned knees and "time-out" 
from the classroom). Some staff, including the counsetor and nurse practitioner, will 
move to the Center to work in broader, mora flexible roles. An expanded consultatk>n 
team composed of staff from school and Center will form a bridge between the two and 
assure that families and students don't fall through the cracks. 



New Beginnings: An Integrated Services Approach 



FamiliM with ChUdren 
including agM 0 • 5 yMrs 



FamiliM with child.-an in ttM School Attmidance 
Area attending public achoo) • ages 5 to 1 2 years 




Level 2: THE CENTER is a separate building on the Hamilton site or adjacent to it. It 
provides two levels of services: an expanded student registration/family assessment 
process for all families; and service planning, ongoing case management, and various 
health services for targeted families who need some degree of professional intervention. 

The involvement of Family Services Advocates (FSA) at the Center represents the 
redefinition of roles within participating agencies. They remain on the staff of their 
"home" agency while working in a broader, more proactive role with coworkers from 
other agencies at the Center. They assess family needs and act as advocates for families 
to provide ongoing support within "the system", including access to services from 
community-based organizations. This role redefinition is crucial to the creation of 
integrated, developmental services and to New Beginnings commitment to long-term 
change. Families need support for problem prevention and intervention, not just crisis 
response when things have gotten out of control. 



At the Center, families will also be able to receive direct services: initial eligibility 
screening, school registration, assessment of students for special programs, referrals to 
parent education ar>d other self-help services, and some health services (physical 
examinations, Immunizations, and treatment for common childhood conditions). The 
school nurse practitioner, under the supervision of a licensed physician, will work in an 
expanded role, wtilch ^11 focus on primary care and treatment. 

The Center management maintains a close collaborative relatiorship among participating 
agencies. A Center director will be hired to provide leaoership and ensure the 
coordination of all levels of service. 
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New Beginnings: An Integrated Services Approach 



Families with Children 
including ages 0 - 5 years 



F.^iiies with children in the School Attendance 
Area attending public school - ages 5 to 12 years 




School Registration 
and Referrals 



School 




All School Studsnto and Famlllea 
RagisMlorVOrfenlBiton to School and Canter/ 
Btjbmn Aaaaiin i int ^nWal F^lly Aataa^ant 
Pamnt and Adutt Education 



SomaFamlUaa 
Sarvloa Pianntng/Famlty Advocaoy/Haattfi Sarvtcas 
flafanai to Extended Team 




The Center 



f 



Sarvicafl pnovidad at tha agency OR tha Center 
by ftaff wno ara mamOara of the 'Carrter Team* 



TMvn 
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Levfli 3: THE EXTENDED TEAM is an Integral part of New Beginnings. Not all needs 
can be met within the Center structure. Many agency workers perform specialized tasks 
that are not compatible with the Center facility (e.g., some complex, computer-based 
eligibility functtons). In other agencies, the number of staff hours allocated to Hamilton 
families woukl not justify assigning a full-time staff person to the Center. As members 
of the New Beginnings Extended Team, some Kne workers continue in their home agencies 
and usual job roles, but take on a redefined case toad focusing on Hamilton families. 
Extended team members might be found, for example. In the City Housing Department, 
the County Departments of Social Servtees and Probation, or on the staff of community- 
based organizations, but they all concentrate their work on the Hamilton families as part 
of the New Beginnings Team. 

FINANCING THE CENTER will require the commitment and ability of participating 
agendes to designate members of their staff to work as FSAs. At present, agencies are 
reimbursed by the state only for specific job functtons perfomied. Fragmentation of 
funding Is a major factor contributing to fragmentatton of services. New Beginnings will 
took to existing agencies' resources as the primary source of funding, but will use the 
funding in a more flexible and fiscally efficient manner. Some revenue may be generated 
by an increase In the average daily attendance (ADA) of students in school. Cost savings 
«vill be realized by the reductton of duplicate efforts by separate agencies. 

Table 4 is illustrative of the self-examination needed by each agency. It shows the 
amount of money currently being expended annually by the County Department of Social 
Services on families in the Hamilton attendance area.. In summary/, information from 
the table indicates that nearly eight full time positions within the department are 
serving Hamilton family needs, and a yearly expenditure of $5,700,474 includes those 
staff positions and benefits to families. 
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TABLE 4 

County Department of Social Ser-'oes Annual Resources for 
Hamilton Elementary School 





CASES 


AV. ANN. BENEFITS 


ANN. STaJT YEARS 


ANN. ADMIN. EXP. 


TOTAL ANN. EXP. 


AFDC 


523 


55,000,117 








AFDC-PC 


1 2 


92,327 


U .Uj 




oca T A 






X O f O v V 


0.08 


4,118 


32.918 


MEW-CAL 


48 


46.080 


0.14 


8,252 


54,332 


HOMELESS 


4 


45,760 


0.03 


1.958 


31.407 


CHILDREN 


48 


0 


1.36 


88.704 


88.704 


CAN 


192 


103,680 


1 95 


141,664 


141,664 


TOTAL 




5,316,824 


7.94 


503.640 


5.700.474 



New Beginnings will require considerable legislative and regulatory change, including: 

reimbursement ot agencies for case management 
• Increased capacity for case management 

a unified system for determining program eligibility 
permissions to share confidential information about families 

Initial implerrientation must begin with each agency utilizing all funding flexibility 
within the current system, while simultaneously seeking additional flexibility at the 
state and national levels. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS DESIGN FOR INSTrTimONAL COLLABORATION 

The feasibility study conclusions point tc a need for change among institutions along with 
integrated services for children and families; a long term commitment to systemic 
change as well as an initial demonstration of collaboration. Too many short term 
"projects" have been initiated without an Institutional commitment to collaboration. In 
general, they last until the funding runs out. then vanish without leaving a footprint. 

True institutional collaboration is necessary to overcome the barriers of fragmented 
services, burned-out staff, multiple eligibility criteria, and institutional 
misperceptlons. At present, collaboration between schools and agencies is highly 
individual: one school staff member makes contact with one agency staff member. If 
either one leaves (and staff turnover is continuous in many agencies), the collaboration 
collapses. Appendix D addresses other areas of concern in institutional collaboration. 

Institutional collaboration (illustrated in Figure 3) requires new ways of working 
together at all levels. It depends on several key factors: 

1 . Lfiadership and top-levfll commitment. Visionary leadership and commitment 
from agency heads establish the conditions for success. They arise from a common 
commitment to the healthy development of children and families, and from seeing 
that each agency has a role in the achievement of this misston. Top-level leadership 
establishes organizational permisston and prtorities for collaboration, and provides 
inspiration and incentives for others to implement new ways of doing business. 

2. A common philosophy. The feasibility study pointed strongly to a fragmentation 
of efforts within and among agencies, treating one child outside the context of the 
family, or responding to crises Instead of preventing them. When a common 
philosophy is understood and Internalized withh all agencies, the leaders' shared 
vision becomes an agenda for action. 

3. Norms of communication and shared expectations. Agencies form their own 
institutional culture with specialized language, customs, and shared values. All too 
often, negative perceptions of other agencies become part of the institutional culture. 
As agencies move into closer collaboration, more of the norms and values of the 
institutions will be known; expectations of other agerwies will be clarified and tested. 

4. Invntyflmant of staff from all levels. Collaboration is empowering. It provides an 
opportunity for agency staff to redefine their roles and broadens their understanding 
of the signifkjance of their work. Cross-agency task groups and work groups at all 
levels provide an opportunity for information sharing and problem solving. 

5. Institutional leverage. In wor».ing with children and families, all institutions 
have a stake in creating positive behavtor change- An example of such a change would 
be encouraging families to take responsibility for their children's regular school 
attendance. Each Institution can Wentify Its needs for positive behavior change, as 
well as the opportunities It has to exert a strong influence on families for changed 
behavior. As Institutions worit together, these needs and opportunities for leverage 
can be brought together. 
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FIGURE 4 
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NEXT STEPS FOR NEW BEGINNINGS 

New Beginnings leadership is committed to the level of Institutional change and 
collaboration that will be required to demonstrate the viability of integrated services for 
families. In the midst of possible state budget cuts that threaten to pit one institution 
against another, all members of New Beginnings are resolved to forge aUead with the 
cross-agency teamwork and thoroughness that has been the hallmark of the feasibility 
study. 

New Beginnings is recommending that Implementation begin In the Hamilton Elementary 
School attendance area. Impiementatton should be undertaken in four phases: 

EbaSfi Timeline 

1 : Implementation Plan Completed tty December 1990 

2: Start-up Activity Completed by February 1991 

3: Demonstration Period March 1991 through March 1994 

4: Evaluation Cycles Annually, beginning May 1992 

A decision whether to expand the model to additional schools should be made after an 
initial evaluation. 

Existing resources within each participating agency or within existing state and federal 
programs should be reallocated to finance the implementation. New Beginnings is 
recommending that implementation plan development and start-up costs be financed by 
Stuart Foundations and other supportive philanthropic institutions. 

There are a number of key issues that must be worked through in designing the 
implementation plan. Answers to these issues will determine the scope and ultimate 
replicability of New Beginnings. The following is a brief summary of the key 
implementation issues. 

Governance and Leadership 

Who should operate the New Beginnings Center? New Beginnings is leaning 
toward a shared operating agreement anwng the partk;ipating agencies. 

Who should direct the center? The administrator will be from one of members of 
New Beginnings. The Center director positk)n is pivotal to the success of New Beginnings 
and must be filled by someone with a variely of agency experience, especially in leading 
collaborative projects. 

What relationship should exist between the school and the Center, and the 
Center and extended team? New Beginnings is considering a relationship that is 
spelled out in an annual agreement between the school and the Center and between each 
participating agency and the Center, 
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Institutional Levflrage 



New Beginnings believes there has to be a shared philosophy and set of goals among 
participating agencies for Integrated services to be successful. The agencies involved 
currently exert varying degrees of leverage to Induce clients to participate In programs. 
The Issue Is how to use this leverage to achieve cross-agency goals and outcomes. For 
example, participation in a training module on parent Involvement in schools is now a 
requirement for families who receive GAIN assistance. 

New Beginnings will need to determine the appropriate balance between empowering 
families to take care of themselves and intervening to protect the interests of children. 

Relationship to School Restructuring' 

San Diego City Schools has established a districtwide school restructuring Initiative to 
substantially Improve the academic performance of all students, particularly those 
students who are below grade level or at risk of dropping out of school. Hamilton 
Elementary School Is about to undertake a fundamental restructuring of the school's 
organlzatton and design of curriculum and Instruction. The schooFs restructuring plans 
and the New Beginnings feasibility study have been undertaken on parallel tracks. A 
fundamental issue Is how to merge the school's restructuring effort with the New 
Beginnings Interagency support effort to enhance the outcomes of each initiative. Key to 
this issue is the redefinition of the teacher's role In the classroom, in the management of 
the school, and in relation to the Center. 

Additional areas of parallel reform are explored in Appendix E. 

Financino the New Beginninns Cflnter 

Existing resources should be reallocated to finance the Center. Major costs 
for the Center v,ill include staffing- -particularly the Family Sers^ices Advocates, Center 
director, and clerical support-office space, and operating costs. 

Funding the Family Services Advocates: Sources might include redefining the 
role of the school counselor; redefining the role of GAIN workers or other County 
Department of Social Services workers; redefining the role of the County Public Health 
Nurse; redefining the role of community- based agency staff contracted by the county, 
city or United Way; Medi-Cal Title XIX reimbursements for case management or Title 
IVe reimbursements; and Average Dally Attendance (ADA) funding from the school to the 
extent that the program proves that It can increase attendance. 

Funding overhead (director, office space, operating costs): sources might 
include overhead funds that normally come with positions that will be redefined from 
each participating Institution; a pro-rated allocation from each participating 
institution; and ADA funding from schools. 
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Targeting of Families for Support 



Tentattveiy, New Beginnings has decided to focus the Center's support at three levels: 

• extensive case management for the 250-»- students who are "at risk" by the 
school district's academic criteria and who are known to at least three agency 
programs according to the match of school and partk^ipating institutk>n data; 

less intensive assessment and referral to the Extended Team for the 600-900 
students/families who are known only to AFDC/Medi-Cal and/or Free- and 
Reduced-Price Lunch Program; and 

initial family assessment, parent and adult educatk^n, and listing of available 
support services in thtd community for all families at school registratbn. 

New Beginnings needs to decide if these levels are realistk; and whether it is viable to 
also target families who have ch '^ren ages 0-5 as part of the Center's prevention focus. 
Two target groups would be s.. .igs of students who attend the school and/or AFDC 
pregnant women/parents in the school's attendance area. 

Tvoes of Services to be Provided t3v the Center and Extpndftd Team 

New Beginnings needs to determine the types of services that will be provided by the 
Center and those referred to the extended team. The mix of sen/k;es fall into three 
categories: prevention of costly and debilitating problems, early intervention to address 
problems before they become long-term, and crisis interventk>n to address 
immediate problems. 

Waivers of Existing Laws or Regulations 

There are numerous obstacles to the operatbn of the Center that will likely require a 
waiver of existing laws or regulations. Several examples of waivers that may be 
required include: 

• Funding: ability to use existing funding sources more flexibly; 

• Confidentiality : ability to designate the Center team as a full 
interdisciplinary team for case informatwn exchange, 

• Title XiX and IVe Changes : ability to receive reimbursement for case 
management staffing; 

• Unified Eligibility : ability to establish a unified program eligibility system; 

• Cross-Training : ability to cross-train the Center team from the t>est funding 
source; 

• Waiting List Priority : ability to give priority to the Center's families for 
service/treatment (particularly substance abuse treatment); and 
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Child Protective Services Case Management: ability to allow CPS case 
workers to spend longer time with cases without penalty or loss of 
reimbursement. 

Demonstration Outcomes 

There are five primary areas in which New Beginning outcomes will be measured. 
Specific outcome measures need to be determined in the plan development phase. The 
identified outcomes and some possible related measures are shown betow: 

1 . A unified case management approach by cooperating agencies. 

increased information sharing 
common eligibility form 

• mutually agreed upon philosophy 
increased employee morale and satis "tion 
reduced employee turnover 

• increased percents^e of generaus' v ers, reduced percentage of 
specialist workers 

reduced percentage of cases reopened 
increased proactive measures 

more visibility, authority, identification at the neighborhood level 

• increased worker knowle(^e of servk:;es available 

• identification and resolution of service gaps 
increased collaborative, co-funded projects 

2. Parents who are gainfully employed and are willing and able to accept the full 
responsibilities of their parenthood. 

increase in the percentage of adult employment/ job preparation 

• reductton of percentage of families on full cash assistance 
increased parental involvement at school 

increased enrollment in child devetopment classes 

• fewer children on AFDC/for less time 
lower recidivisnt rates 

• k>wer adult and iuvenile arrest rates 

3. Schools that meet the needs of students so well that children want to go there to 
learn. 

increased attendance 

• increased attendance at intersession programs 

• increased promotion rates 

• reduced suspension rate 

• decreased rate of teacher turnover 

increased parent satisfaction with school performance 

4. Healthy infants who are physically, emotionally and psychologically ready to 
begin their formal education at age 5. 

reduce the percentage of low-weight, -^rtomature and toxic babies 

• increase the percentage of immunize v;hildren registering for school 
increase participation in preschool programs 
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Increase the percentage of children who come to school with basic 
readiness skills: 

1. knowing their cotors, letters, and numbers (0-10) 

2. knowing how to take turns, pay attentton 

3. able to follow simple Instructions 

4. demonstrating excitement about learning 

5. Healthy children who are physteally, emotionally and psychologically ready to 
learn when they come to school. 

decrease the percentage of children who come to school without breakfast 

• decrease the percentage of chikJren who are fearful of school 

• decrease the percentage of repeat repels of chiki at/Use 
Increase the percentage of chiWren who come to sc Ikx>; dean 

• decrease the number of domestic vtolence reports 

F valtifltlon a nd Manaaempnf of Information 

New Beginnings must decide what types of program evaluatton will take place and how 
Information will be gathered and reported. Ethnographic, tongitudinal, cost/benefit 
analysis, and attitudlnal r^iethods of evaluation are being consklered. New Beginnings 
wants to' demonstrate whteh elements of the design are successful, how students fare over 
time, how cost-effective this approach is compared to the current piecemeal system, and 
what workers and families perceive is effective or ineffective about integrated sen/kies. 

New Beginnings will need to detemiine how to gather these data and how to design a 
management Informatkjn system that will not only enable the Center to share data on 
families across Institutions but also to maintain and manipulate data for evaluation 
purposes. An assessment must be conducted of the school's and district's Student 
Informatton System to deckle whether infomiatton needs can be accommodated. 
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APPENDIX A 
RELATED RESEARCH 



(ntfoducfion 

At a time in which schools find themselves asked to take on more and more of the in loco 
parentis role, it Is difficult to determine the feasibility of providing appropriate health 
and social services. Schools are unable to offer all the necessary services for chlMren 
and families. Collaborations of various types are being attempted around the country to 
enrich the service systems found in most schools. California State pol^ is shifting 
toward greater format support of ck>ser collaboration among schools and other chiklren's 
services agencies. The December 1989 education summit in Sacramento devoted one 
entire working group's sessions to this issue, and recommended closer education/social 
services ties in its final report New legislation was passed and signed in 1989 that 
provides new incentives for county-level collaboration for chilc^en's services in SB 
997. Legislation is now pending (AB2973} which would fund ptot collaborative 
projects in six elementary schools. A statewide five-year plan for child welfare 
services is also addressing the need for ctoser ties among educational and child welfare 
agencies, under the sponsorship of the Department of social Sen^s and the Child 
Welfare League of America. The time is ripe for collaboration; the issues are many. 

It is the intern of this paper to examine the area of school/agency collaborations and to 
address the following issues; 

1 . Why do schools need to collaborate at alt? Why must schools change? 

2. What is the status of current services for children and families by state and local 
agencies? 

3 . What models took promising in school/agency collaboration? How do they benefit 
children and their families? 

4 . Where is the locus of control in collaborations?. Who should run the program - 
- the school or the agency? 



This review is divided Into sections to appropriately address the first three Issues posed 
in the introduction. The fourth section will be addressed at the end of the literature 
review. 

1. Why do schools need to collabo ^flip at atP Whv must schools chance? 

National and state reports on the condition of children are sounding a remarkable chorus 
of oonsensus-the social and economic future of the nation is in jeopardy because our 
chikjren have tremendous unmet needs that threaten their attainment of an adequate 
education. The income and achievement gaps between advantaged kid disadvantaged 
children Is growing. Prenatal, early childhood, and day care services are woefully 
Inadequate for poor and working dass children. The role of the school must change from 



a narrowly defined academic institution to one that encompasses a broader range of 
services for children and their families. 

Maeroff (1988) takes urtiar education to task for producing the 'lumpen proietariaf 
In our schools. He feels that pervasive low achievement Is accepted as the norm. He asks 
the provocatlva questton. *How can they (students) drop out If they've never been 
invited In?" In some urban ghettos, poss^le positive role models have fled, leaving 
counter-culture 'celebrities" as heroes to young people. Schooli have dosed up as 
life-centers* for children. Maeroff charactefizes ttie system of support services as an 
"Ottoman Empire' ~ oU and creaky. inefTident. out of touch. He suggests that schools 
t>eoome more community-connected in offering senrices. and strive to personalize the 
education of their youngsters, giving them a sense of belonging. 

Davies (1990) is in accord with Maeroff concerning the 'throw-away' attitude towards 
children in schools. He cites a dropout rate of 30 to 40 percent in most large urban 
school districts, arid laments the fact that such a rate is found acceptable or expected. 

Coleman (1987) speaks more specifically of the role of the school in providing services 
to families. He reports that the family has changed from being an irvdependent unit to 
being dependent or. society. The historical status of home (including family, friends, 
church) as its owr welfare institution is no tonger true. He cites several cases of 
reduced incentives for families to take care of themselves: 



• inability to finance college for their children 

• need for atterschool and summer activities for children 

• decrease in the level of parental authority in families 

• increase of domains already handed over to the school to handle 
(sex ed, chikj care, feeding programs^ currk:utum decisions) 
age segregation (generation gap) within families 



Coleman concluded that schools neeiJ to adjust to the conditions of families as they live 
today. This includes an increase in health and social service work is an 'institutional 
response to the demands of society'. He advocated all day day care ns a year-round 
necessity. 

Darling-Hammond (1990) has tooked at the fragmentation of services within schools. 
She contends that educators don't kjok at the child as a whole in the way they treat them. 
Schools separate and isolate chiklren, and as they do, ihey make more cracks for children 
to fall through. The current message from eoministrators to teachers is also one of 
isolation, 'You do it all atone' Teachers are overwhelmed with all they must do in the 
name of education and without thd support of either ins de or outside systems. 

In 'Joining Forces', Cohen (1989) underscores the need for a student-human services 
collaborative. She accurately perceives that the stresses on children are also stresses 
on education, which we cannot alleviate with our 'isolated slivers of help'. 

Schools dont always know how to work with other agendas effectively. According to a 
story in the March 26, 1990 EDCAL . the Rand Corporation reports that almost 40 
percent of all educators and school health care providers choose not to report suspected 
child abuse at one time or another, even though it is mandated. Schools under report 
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because of their uncertainty of abuse and neglect definitions. They also are oonoemed 
about what happens %o the children, since reported children are often lost to the school. 



In Hs 19B8 report on immigrants in the California school system, CaHfomia Tomorrow 
raoommends using community resources to help families to know their rights within 
schools. As we continue to think about how to he^ parents imderstand systems and 
agencies, one of the systems is our own. Aga^, the publication's viewpoint Is that 
schools must change to in order to reach out to the community, not wait until the 
community measures up to the school's standards. 

Mich et. al. (1990) call for a change in the feeling that schools must do It alone. They 
cite an Illinois mandate in school/home partnerships-the presence of an allied 
community agency. This is necessary, they say, in order to mediate the different 
viewpoints of educators and parents about children. Referring to Ughtfoot's work, the 
authors describe the tensions inherent in the home/school oonnectk>n. Parents view 
their children as individuals and k>oK for a personalization of care for each child. 
Teachers see children as members of a group.. The indusbn of the community agency in 
the dialogue helps educators to develop adaptive strategies inste«j of relying on 
pathologies to deal with parents. 

In summary, the multiplicity of problems faced by children and their families require a 
multifaceted response by schools-one that they are unable to handle abne. 



2. What Is the status of current services for children and families by state and kjcal 

Kirsf and McLaughlin (no date), in their PACE studies, have reviewed the current 
situation for children growing up in California today. Their review of children's 
services reveals two important failings: underservice and service fragmentation. By 
underservice, they refer to reductions in AFDC funds, and large numbers of eligib'e 
families not receiving food stamps, public housing, and free lunch. Fragmentation of 
services leads to the following difficulties: 



The system can't gauge its cumulative effect in helping children and 
families. 

Acute needs take precedence over preventive activities. 

Families are unable to guide themselves through the many facets and 
requirements of the system. 

Schools are Isolated from the process and lack information about families 
and agency contacts. 



Cohen makes a strong point in saying that California has too long assumed that someone 
else was filling the gaps in services provided to chikiren. In fact, California has 160 
programs for children overseen t>y 32 different entities. Schools are unaware of the 
txeadth of servkre agency support or how to access it. According to Cohen, fomier 
Undersecretary of Education Finn warns about children with 26 needs and schools with 
knowledge of only ffve solutions. 
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Despite a multitude ol social service programs In California, Smith Thiel (1 990) finds 
that children receive little state-sponsored aid. The Uttle Hoover Commission says that 
the current children's service system is "a state of utter confusion and disarray." The 
state has been hampeivd by a lack of Information on the needs of children, turf battles 
among existing agencies, and lack of coordinating leadership. Smith Thiel characterized 
the turf battles as trying to 'unify fourteenth century Italy'. 

The social services system, then is not a cohesive system at all. Uke the schools, 
agencies have been trying to do it all alone, without even the benefit of uniform direction 
from the state. 



3. What models took promising in school^aoencv coll aboration'? How do they benefit 
children and tfwir families? 

Hodgkinson (1989) conceives of a client-centered model of service delivery. In this 
model, the client is the hub of the wheel, with interlocking spokes of education, health, 
transportation, housing, and corre Jions. 

In the PACE report on Condittons of Children in California, Kirst identifies a need for 
systematic data gathwir^ about children's well-being and coordinating programs for 
children. The state needs to be able to track individual chiklren across time and 
services. He contends that most state policy concerns children with severe problems. 
There has been little done in the area of prevention. According to Kirst, collaboration is 
hampered by separate funding streams, inconsistent eligibility criteria, splintered 
interest groups, and legislative mandates that fragment sen^ices, 

Kirst and McLaughlin advocate the refashioning of children's services into a 'coitinuous 
and comprehensive system of care". They specifically name the school as the tocus of 
service, and call for a reconfiguration of administration at the site. The school becomes 
the broker of social semces, and adds child care and preschool services to its own 
program. In Kirst's visk)n of collaboration, the school provides the physical facilities 
and maintains the continuity with the children. The participating agencies actually 
provide the services. Teachers can be involved in preventive efforts, after receiving 
training from the agencies. The role of the principal either needs a redesign, or a 
separate position shouid be established at the school to coordinate service efforts. This 
view of collaboration seeks to provide the "functional requirements of a health, curious, 
productive, motivated child". 

They cite several examples of 'promising practices", with the common thread in all 
being the reconceptutfzatk}n of the purpose of children's' servk:es. In these examples, 
projects have been nble to secure outside flexible funding, top level commitment, agency 
cooperation at the midde level, and have tailored their offerings to k>cat needs. A 
summary of those cited folk)w: 

Ventura, OA. has an interagency network of Mental Health, Social Services, 
Corrections, and Sped^ ed. Focus is on high risk youth. 

San Bernardino, OA has a ChikJren's Policy Council (including juvenile justice, 
schools, public health, community services, district attorney, sheriff, library. Head 
Start, prc^ation). The provide ongoing monitoring and evaluation of program services 
and devetop partnerships with agencies. A certain focus group was not mentioned. 
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Minneapolis has a Youth Coordinating Board (indudinp city government, mayor, 
schools, county, library. parK and recreation). The purpose is to Intefirate fiervtees. 
They were able to create a local property tax. 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund ''L) Is a partnership of slate child weKare agency 

and a private foundation. The fund ^^slsts a number of communities to coordinate 
services. 

Cowen (no date) also sees schools as the locus for academic and social services. He views 
schools as a natural vehicle, since schools provide long-term agency access to children 
and their families. However, in the examples of programs cited by Cowen. most school- 
based collaborations actually appear to be governed by outside ager^s. In the Primary 
Mental Health Project in St. Louis and South San Francisco, a non-professional aide 
nurtures children. The professional personnel serve more as iquarterbacks". guiding 
and directing the activities of the non-professionals. This model has been adopted by 
more than 300 schools In over 50 districts. It is successful. In part, due to the helper 
therapy principle. Those who are helping others at the non-professional level are also 
helping themselves in the growth they gain. 

Another set of believers in support system personnel are Zigler and Black (1989). 
According to Zigler and Black, family support systems were developed due to the 
limitations of social services. (These are mostly community-based organizations.) 
They find many strengths in the grass roots system of helping families to leam to help 
themselves and their children. These strengths are found in the system's ability to: 



• maintain the context of community and family life 
be flexible in programming, tocation, and goals 
use home visitors to serve as liaisons 

build on family's strengths, not deficits 

• aim to enhance self-worth and capabilities of families 
show dedication to work with families from all backgrounds 

• provide a preventive approach to services. 

These social service 'Welcome Wagons" suffer from underfunding where they exist. 
The researchers recommend strong evaluations of such proQrams, in order to prove 
their merit In establishing funding partnerships. 

Harrison et.al (unpublished paper) found that successful school'agency collaborations 
in the area of special education had five common characteristics: good communication, 
active networking, responsiveness to families and agencies, neutralized turf issues, and 
a shared commitment to develop new ways to meet community needs. The researchers 
promote seven guidelines for better collaboration, applicable in a broader arena that 
special education alone. 

1 . Conduct a community needs assessment before determining what should be done. 

2. Make continued communication a priority. 

3. Give the project sufficient time to function; know how tong It takes. 

4 . Develop a keen political sense. 

5. Involve everyone who is interested; retrain from exclusivity. 

6. Develop positive opportunities to come together to review the project. 



7. 



Share ownershi) and accx>iades. No one group should dominate. 



This section suggests ttat there are several promising models for school/agency 
collatX)ration. with the most important co' ctton being the focus on children, A 
cooperative restructuring of roles is pc;.i>.. . when all are agreed that children come 
first. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

The final issue Is addnssed within the conclusion section because its answers are drawn 
from the intormation presented in the literature review. 



4. Where is the tocus of control in CQllaborations?. Who should run the program - 
- the school or the agency? 

The literature review suggests that schools cannot bear the burden of social service 
provider in addition to academic responsibilities. School personnel are not seen as 
having the time, training, or funding to meet the demarKls for service. Agencies, while 
set up and funded to provide services, are fragmented for many reasons. No one group 
has the flexibility and global view to care for all needy children arnl families. Where 
coliatxjration appears to be successful, participating agendes have dropped their need 
for control and have pc\ the children first. Sid Gardner (California Tomorrow) speaks 
aptly of the Sinatra count. In any group of people si^posedly collaborating, try to count 
the number who realty want the collaboration to be 'their way*. Schools and agencies 
need to be very careful that their way is not the only way they will participate. Each of 
the promising collaborations has a neutral governance system, either a foundation, a 
board, or a third-party overseer. 

The answer to the question about locus of control, then, is "None of the Above". Neither 
the school nor the agencies should predominate in governance. For the good of the 
children, no one entity owns the program. Ail participate with equal voice, and more 
importantly, with a common voice. 
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APPENDIX B 

SUrriARY OF NEW BEGINNINGS BUDGET AND 
IN-KIND CONTRlBimONS 

NEW BEGINNINGS 

FEASIBILITY STUDY BUDGET AND IN-KIND CQNTRiBimONS 

FEASIBILITY STUDY BUDGET 

Data Base Development Consultant $ 3,000.00 

Evaluation Services $ 12,850.00 

Public Health Nurses $ 3,500.00 

Participant Incentives (grocery coupons) $ 500.00 

Project Assistant $ 24,000.00 

Preparation of Final Report $ 250.00 

Supplies, transportation tokens, etc. $ 400.00 

Migration Study $ 500.00 



$ 45,000.00 

TOTAL IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS $ 217,434.67 



TO TAL CQS T. N£W B E GINNING ? 

FEASIBILITY STUDY $ 262,434.67 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

IN^KIND CONTRiBUTiONS 



CITY OF SAN DIEGO 

Community Programs Division and Deputy 

City Manager's Office $ 3,908.00 

Police Department $ 100.00 

SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 



Office of Deputy Superintendent 




$ 


15,000.00 


Planning. Research, and Evaluation 


Division 






Project Research Components 




$ 


8,553.27 


Planning, Resource, and Evaluation 


Division 






Project Team 




$ 


11,200.00 


Information Systems - Data Match 


project 


$ 


6,660.00 


Data Processing 




$ 


500.00 


Materials, Fax, Copying, etc. 




$ 


450.00 


Legislative Office 




$ 


300.00 


Executive Committee 




$ 


3,160.00 



SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY C OLLEGE DISTRICT 

Instructional Services Department $ 15.000.00 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVIC ES 

Director $ 24,000.00 

Assistant Deputy Director/Support $ 72,268.20 

Training and Development Center $ 720.00 

Various Staff for Focus Groups $ 545.40 
Children's Services Bureau: 

Family Services Advocate $ 17,001.00 

Electronic Data Processing $ 22,213.94 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

IN-KINO CONT RIRI mONI<; (cont'd.) 



HAMILTON EL EMENTARY SCHOOL 

Principal's Office, Focus Group Members $ 6,600.00 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY DEPAR TMENT OF HEALTH 

Director, Assistant Health Director, Mental Health 

Dept. $ 3,514.00 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY HOUSING DEPARTMENT 

Housing Management Department $ 1,740.86 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY PROBATION DEPARTMENT 

Director, Assistant Director, Staff $ 4,000.00 

TOTAL IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS $ 217,434.67 
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FORMS AND MATERIALS USED IN 



SESSION 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
A 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
5 
S 
5 
S 

s 

5 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 

6 
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AGENCY 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 
SDCS 



FEASIBILITY STUDY 



- HAMILTON 

- GUIDANCE 

- HAMILTON 



DEPT 



HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
SDCC-ACHIEVE PILOT RET. 
SD COMMUNITY COLL DIST 
SD COMMUNITY COLL DIST 
SAN DIEGO MESA COLLEGE 
ECC 

SDCCD-ESD CONT EDUC CNTR 

ECC-ESL DEPT 

SD COMMUNITY COLL DIST 

SDCCD-CONTIN . EDUC CNTR 

SDCCD CONTINUING EDUC 

SAN DIEGO CITY COLLEGE 

ECC 

CALIFORNIA CHILDREN SRV 
HEALTH SRVS-ESD HEALTH 
MID-CITY DRUG ABUSE SRVS 
SD COUNTY HEALTH SERVICE 
SD REG CNTR DEV DISABLED 
UNION OF PAN ASIAN COMM 
SDCS 

SCH ATTN REV BOARD( SARB ) 
SDC5-HEALTM SERVICES 
SDCS 
SDCS 

SDCS-FOOD SERVICES DEPT 
DSS-GAIN 

COUNTY ADULT PROT . SRVS 
SD YOUTH INVOLVEMENT INC 
MID-CITY JUV. DIVERSION 
DSS PUBLIC INQUIRY UNIT 
SDC DSS CS6 

SOCIAL SRVS CAP BUREAU 
OEPT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
NEU ALTERNATIVES 
DEPT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
SD YOUTH & COMM SRVS 
DSS-WORK EXPERIENCE 
CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICE 



AIDE 

COUNSELOR 

TEACHER 

COUNSELOR 



SOB 

GUIDArCE 
TEACHER 
DISTRICT 
RESOURCE 
OUTREACH 
TEACHER 
SCHOOL CLERK 1 
FIRST GRADE TEACHER 
PROJECT RESORCE TEACHER 
SCHOOL NURSE 
TEACHER 

ACHIEVE COORDINATOR 

ASSOC PROFESSOR - GAIN 

PLACEMENT OFFICER 

EOPS OFFICttA 

ASS. CLERICAL 

STUDENT SERVICE ASST I 

ASS. CLERICAL 

ASST PROF (ABE /GAIN) 

RESOURCE INSTR LITERACY 

ASSOC PROF CONS /HOME EC 

DIRECTOR FINANCIAL AID 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE/CLERK 

CHIEF CCS 

SUP PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 
PROGRAM MANAGER 
UIC PROGRAM MANAGER 
SENIOR SOCIAL WORKER 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
S^'ECIALIST, CONS/FAM STD 
COORDINATOR 

SCHOOL NURSE SUPERVISOR 
SOC CONCERNS EDUC COORD 
AREA OPERATION MANAGER 
FOOD SRV LABOR SUPERVISO 
SOCIAL WORKER XII 
PROTECTIVE SRVS WORKER 
SENIOR CASE WORKER 
DIRECTOR 

SUPERVISOR PUB INO UNIT 
LAW ENF/lilL/SCH LIAISON 
CONTRACT ADMINISTRATOR 
ELIGIBILITY TECHNICIAN 
PROTECTIVE SRVS WORKER 
OUTREACH WORKER 
ELIGIBILITY TECHNICIAN 
HELP CENTER COORDINATOR 
SOCIAL WORKER 
SOCIAL WORKER 
SENIOR PROT. SRV WORKER 
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SESSJ 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

e 

6 
8 
8 
8 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



ON AGENGY 

CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
DSS/GAIN REFUGEE UNIT 
COMMUNITY CONNECTION 
OEPT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
HOME START INC. 
DSS FM & R 

U!aON OF PAN ASIAN COMM. 
NHA-SAN DIEGO FOOD BANK 
SAN DIEGO HOUSING COMMIS 
SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPT 
EAST S.D. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CITY PARKS & RECREATION 
SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPT 
UNITED WAY INFO LINE 
PROBATION 
PROBATION 

PROBATION- JUV CT. FIELD 
PROBATION 

PROBATION-GANG SUPPRESS. 
PROBATION 

HAMILTON ELEMENTARY SCH 
ELEMENTARY SCH 
ELEMENTARY SCH 
ELEMENTARY SCH 
ELEMENTARY SCH 
ELEMENTARY SCH 



HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 



JOB 

PROTECTIVE SRV WORKER 

PROTECTIVE SRV SUPVISOR 

SOCIAL WORKER III 

RESOURCE SPECIALIST 

BENEFITS ANALYST 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

SOCIAL WORKER III 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

AGENCY RELATIONS MANAGER 

COUNSELOR 

POLICE OFFICE 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

RECREATION CNTR DIRECTOR 

POLICE OFFICE II 

SR INFO & REF SPECIALIST 

PROBATION DIRECTOR 

DEPUTY PROBATION OFFICER 

PROBATION OFFICtR 

SUPERVISING PROS OFFICER 

PROBATION OFFICER 

SUPERVISOR 

TEACHER 

TEACHER 

SPECIAL DAY CLASS TCHR 
TEACHER 
PRE-K TEACHER 
TEACHER - 4TH GRADE 
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Discussion Ousstions 

Purposst To discuss clisnt nesds and barriers to agsncies otssting 
thoss n»«ds. 



1. Why do 'fsmiJies in thm hid-City/K«milton El»msnt«ry 
School sr«a nsffd ths ssrvicss that /?ur agency provides? 

2. Describe the barriers that families in the Mid-City/ 
Hamilton Elementary School area may experience when 

they attempt to obtain services from your agency. For example, 
in many agencies the ability of clients to effectively 
communicate their needs is hindered by language differences. 

3. Describe the barriers your agency experiences which 
reduce its effectiveness in providing services to there 
families. For example, some agencies fl»ay have strict rules on the 
types of documentation required before services can be provided. 

4. What has been your experience in working with other 
agencies to provide services to these families? Have 

you experienced any barriers to working collaboratively? For 
example, have your efforts to serve families been caught in "red 
tape"? Please be as specific as possible in identifying areas of 
such bureaucracy. 

5. If you had the power to change one specific policy or procedure in 
your agency to improve services for these families, what would it 
be? 

6. What activit^«s, policies and procedures are working 
well at your agency now? 




SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 



EDUCATION CENTER • 4100 Normal St ^ San Qi^go. CA 02103-2062 • (619) 29^-6416 



TMOMAl W. MYZANT 



Dactmbar 6^ 1989 



New Beginnings Participantii 
Hamilton Elamentary School Staff 

Thank you for y^ur villingntis to participate in a group discussion as part of 
the New Beginning^i feasibility study. New Beginnings is a unique collaborative 
of governnent ^^^ncies in San Diego focused on improving services to families 
and children. I am a nember of the collabor/^tive , and it has my personal 
commitment and support. 

New Beginnings is currently conducting a feasibility study to examine the need 
for an integrated service delivery model. The feasibility study is focused on 
Hamilton Elemantary School in the mid-city area* The study seeks to find out 
the needs of the Hamilton families and children and the barriers to receiving 
the services. 

One part of the study will examine the needs from the perspective of the 
agencies serving the Hamilton area. To do this, group meetings arc being held 
vith staff from the various agencies. These meetings will discuss client needs 
and the barriers to a^^ncies meeting those needs. 

I am requesting your participation because of your knowledge of the district and 
our services. Your selection also reflects my confidence in your ability to 
objectively look at our district and how we can improve our service delivery. 
You have an excellent opportunity to contribute to the success of our New 
Beginnings effort, and I challenge you to respond to the questions honestly, 
creatively, and after careful thought. 

The meeting has been scheduled for: Wednesday, December 13, 1989 

1:30 - 3:30 p.m. 

Hamilton Elementary School Auditorium 

Attached is additional information on New Beginnings and a copy of the questions 
that will be discussed. Thank you for your commitment of time and energy to 
this very important project* 




Sincerely, 

Tbcmas V* Paytant 
Suparintandeot 



TWP: ja 
Enc# 









SAM DTFnO CITY SCHOOLS 




EDUCATION CENTER • 4100 Normtl St.. 8«n D^•QO, OA MlOa-JM? • (6l9) 293-S433 




^LANNiNO, RESEARCH. AND EVALUATION DIVISION 

EvA'uation D«p«rtn>«nt 



Date: December 6, 1989 



To: Discussion Group Participants 
From: New Beginnings Project Team 
Re: Attachments 

We have included some material in this packet to help you 
prepare for the discussion for tl.e New Beginnings project. 
Enclosed you will find the following items: 

1. A brief description of the New Beginnings program. 

2. A list of the questions to be used during the 
discussion. Please spend a few minutes prior to 
the meeting to preview them and reflect on your 
responses. 

3. A survey to collect demographic information. 
Please complete it prior to the meeting and bring 
it with you. 

We thank you for agreeing to participate in this discussion 
and look forward to meeting you. 
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Nfiv Beginnings Denographic Survey 



Agency 

Job Title 

How long have you worked for this agency? yrs. nos. 

How long have you worked in your present position? yrs. mos. 

How long have you worked with people in the Hamilton Elementary School 
area (92105)? 

yrs. tt os. 

How many times during your tenure with your present agency have you: 

changes positions? 

changed your service area? 

Please tell us your: 

Age 

Gender M F (circle one) 

Ethnicity/Race 
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Sixn voRKsx vocvt flttcmvs 
mxnoaxt or yzsDZSOf 



9hft d«v«lepv«nt «nd !»•• pf lisM vorkar foeus iroips fr«w from th* 
•x«eutiv« tftttirs to stu^y th« mmrriom tf«Xiv«ry •ystsn 

XroB *tli« top tfovn and tk« bottoa up,* ZdiM «Drk«rs r»pr«SM\tlng 
til* County DapartsMits tot Social SoxvioM and Soalth, San Diago 
bity Schoola, tha San Diago Coasunity Collaga Piatriet, tha City 
of San Diago, tha Daparteant of Prol>atiati and tarela« and 
Coaaunity Basad Organitationa (CBOa) vara istvitad to participate. 
Thia procaas accaptad inauf f iciant raaouroas as a univaraal 
condition in all aaxvioa dalivary syataaa. Tbm vorkara, 
tharafora, vara spacifically raguaatad not to dvall upon tha naed 
or daaira for incra^aad raaouroaa in thair diacuasiona. A 
ooBprahansiva daacription of tha procaaa, daaographica of 
participants and focus group rasponaas la Xooatad In Appandix IM. 
Only the auaaary of findings is prasantad hara. 



1. The aest oitefl aliaat aeedt, froa the liaevorkar perspective, 
are basic aeeflsi food, shelter, health aad aafety* Also 
frequently aentioned vere aducation and job aKills, 
intervention for abusing or instable faallias, and advocacy 
and aupport aervices. 



I. Most people in the aystea feel that the priaary prohlaai cf 
faailies result froa the heliefs, aotioas, or iaaotioa at tbe 
parents. 

*The aessage has to be: 'Do drugs, no AFDCl'" 

•No achool — no ATDC.* 

•Faaily fol lev-through is riot there!" 

•He are aaeing aicXer faailias.* 

•School has beooae xasponsibla for ehildran'a velfave - 
parents are not able to be rasponsibla or just are notl** 

S. Drug ahuse/iBTolTaaent of aliasts is aa assuaed giTes by 
liae verhers. 

(Upon the observation of the group f ecilitator that 
drug abuae had not bean diaeuaaad} •2t'a a given 1" 

*The paranta are en drugs and don't knov ^fhat'a going 
on. With one atudent Z had, X didn't know vbo vas the 
Bother and aho vas the daughter.* 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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M ^.t.«> aATO«mt«t mnd wpport ••nric much «■ 
t.0 acc»»« than. 

^«-4Hiilt:v for tli« %lioa« family?" 
•Who baa baaic raiponalbliity xpr v« 

•w. „..d to h.v. .or. To ro.'.';^.- 

out what 'a availabla, wnat a 

««twor)cl "It'a tha pnly way to g«t 

dSin" I- it 900A «iough?" 

. .0.. .orX.r. .^.rl..o. «. ,«.tr.tic. .r.^.-.tion 
witblB tbalr ©WB agaacla*. 
-Tha ICPS] .yataa i. ..t uP to craata conflict." 

-Thar. i. • -"-iS^^^^^S^fra^JS"^^^^ 
infomation. ^«>*P!^S^LrSira »onth to gat racords 

.T.a rulaa and varif ication. that ar. ra^irad ara 
conatantly rfianging-- ^ 

^ ,^ ^. »r«, thay can't a»X for balp. 

•Paopla don't fcnow whara w 
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7 Thmv is • tf«tlr« for, but eurrantly • paroaivod lack of, a 
SSSn ShiXoao^ Lo^ig agancias rJg^^ aarvioaa ^o tho.e 
JTSaad. iSraraatajTaltuatlema In nhiA agancy action, and 
up at croas purpoaaa. 

■catting hoaalaaa paopla asaaaaad through ^^f?, ^??f»i^^»- 
Tha oourta dafina boaalaaanaaa and baing ^antally 111 as 
a lifastyla Ohoioa, ao no aarvioaa.* 

•Tha aocial verkar trantad to ravard bar ttha atudant] for 
laproving attandanca • ao aha took bar out for achool one 
day for a f.\?ld trip." 

a. aystaa ra&rga^J .^atioa Must foaua an dalirariag aarrioa to th« 
vbola family. «ha currant aystaa ia organiaad around types 
of problaas, not tha naads of faailias. Ilany faailiaa face a 
constellation of problems, not just one or two. 

•Th.se families don't have just one problem; they have 
multiple problems. They and up aaeing one aocial worker 
for ATDC, one for this aerviee, one for that aervice; 
an endless atraam of aocial wt rkera. "o** •J^^*^ 
worker get to know the needs ol the client in 10 or 15 
«inutes? Too «any details fall through the cracka." 

•What we need to do is break the cycle. I've worked with 
families where the father and aen have been in trouble 
with the law, have gone through the aystam. The aon now 
has a aon. How do we keep the third generation from 
becoming involved with the aystam? We bav's to 
break the cycle." 

f . yarrow fuadiag neehaaisms and aystaa praoedures interfere 
with fleaible, a«»otiTe aerviae delivexy. Examples cited 
included prohibiting infomation aharing a»ong agencies, ali- 
Sr-nothing aliaibllity criteria, agency geographic boundaries 
that are artificial and non-oontiguoua, and a 
philosophy which rawards a ahort-tara aarvioe »entality. 

•Hie county only wants nuabera • »00 people got •^w'J" 
or SOO gas vouchara ware uaad. Tbare'a no flexibility 
on bow the »oney ia apent. Bow »any bokslasa people 
have cara? What would they need a gas voucher lorl 
Then, when we don't nae the gas wouchers, they conclude 
that th^re are no needs." 
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•I had m cll«nt that n«ad«« f 100 to W JS-t^ 
bar landlord wouldn't Itlck hmx out. «b«y ithm ©tftar 
aSSn^told M that thay pould do anything for wf diant 
S?il ihriaa klclcad out of har •P^rtmant. ^All aha 
^aM wa. 1100. Inataadj X'. hali J^i*,^*^* 
to loaa tha apartaant aha'a livod in lor sontha, »a 
hLalJaa, and thSSralt 2 or S traato tor banaflta.* 

10. criaaa abaorh Boat of tha aTailtbla raieuroaai preaetiva 
. intarvaatlon ia vlrtuallf aon-axiatant. 

^ gat no raaulta froa CPS and polica until bona* ar« 

broXan.** 

•Wa hsva a triaga »antality. Wa only taXa tha vorat cases." 

11. Tbara ara aarieus gaps la tha prasaat aarrlaa dallTsry 
oyataa. 

[Ragarding rafarrala for childran agaa 15-18) "Ara you 
hlddingl Ho ona will touch thoaa rafarrals." 

-CKH wanta only good, coapliant clianta and «oat do not 
fall into that catagory." 

•There ia lacX of raaidantial treataant aarvicaa for low- 

Incoaa yauth." 

•Kaiaar doesn't taXe court-ordered therapy cases. - 

•Medical doaan't pay anough, ao theraplata don't want to 
taXa patients. * 

n Most aaaseiaa oxiat is a taohaologioal tiaawarp. «»ara ia a 
till 5!riicraaaad:mmuniaat4oB within and aaoag agencies, 
l^l Jll iSS SSSfi^t talaphoaa Mrrioa, ogaacr ooapufr 
^.t» ara iaoaapatibla, a»a the aa. of Jf ^ 
taohaelogiaa, ouch as FXX eowmioatioa, ia limitaa. 

• ...phona tag with oocial worhara In CPS oo>eti>ea taXes one 
or two waaka." 

•Aganciaa do not bava a comon database on f aaily 
inforsation.* 

•Sura, we're able to handle 100,000 calla, but 50,000 don't 
gat through by phone.* 
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IS. pr*BMt ••rrie* ^mliw^rj STStM is MuBAAiiiag for lint 

•2 don't know wby t*m still doing thi«. Z daliv^r pitza 
at night and ««t paid $10 an hour. Faopla appraeiat« 
It. 9b«y gat tha pitsa, thay'ra happy* I'm nappy X 
don't ««t varbaXly atousad or hava to irorry about physical 
violanca." 

^ •Soaatiaas thara'a just a lack of honast eooparation 
t (on tha part of othar agancias^r thay don't cara** 

«I'va ancountarad cyniciaa en tha part of agancy vorkars; 
it's humout. It 'a tha aanaa of hopalasanass, that you're 
not doing any good, that what you do is making a 
diffaranca." 

14. z.iBa vorkars ara an aatappad raaarroir af aouta ahsarrations 
and araatlTa ianoratieas. Daspita chronic frustration vith 
tha procaas and tha rasulta of thair vork, lina vorkars vara 
honastly angagad in, and anthusiastio about, thasa group 
Bastings. Thay nada many insightful, eonaidarad auggastions 
for davaloping a rasponsiva, affactiva aystaa. 

15. BffaetiTaly Improriag tha arjrriea dallTary ay'taa vill 
raguira tha partieipatioa af all aouatj agaaeias. In any 
collaborativa pro j act of this aisa thara ara laading 
agancias, agancias vithout vhoaa eoaaitaant tha quality of 
tha projact vould hava auf farad, and ai^porting agancias. 
Actual in-kind eontributions froa participating 
organisations of staff tiaa, apaca and athar rasourcas 
dvarfad our original astinatas, yat thay vara mada 
gracioiisly and vith a aansa of positiva anticipation. 

Va know froa Xina vorkar coaaanta that avan though a 
apacif ic aoancy may not aaa itaalf as a providar of diract 
aarvioas, it iiq^cts and indaad, ia impaotad by, faailias 
in naad. Whathar it is tha public's Xeaa of racraation 
facilitias that eangs claia aa thair tarritory or 
librarias that find thaasalvas baeoaing psaudo aftar-achool 
day oara eantara, all agancias hava a part to play in 
radtsigning tha aystaa and all agancias hava a ataka in the 
rasulta. 

zaviaad 4/30/90 
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BARRIIS^ TOM THE LINEWORKER PERSPECTIVS: 
wn agwiciM, or with oth.r aganeiM. 

i;,/4;:r;!.rss:r{::/.v.x."f ^^^^^ sri:;: s;. 

liait^d to, th« following ■ub-c«t»gorl««s 

•ftrantkl •ttltuM - work«r» fr«qu«ntly eoM«nt«(J on 

r/iKi;Mno*s.^ri:t$^^^^^^ 

cthS than th,ir chlldr.n and to b« ov.rly prot.etiv.. 

«>T>»t>l kBovlada* •»« •kill - vork«r» found 

•ducitlon and lit.racy, l'?? ••rYy^^*"*^ 
•yatra', and family inatability/»obllity. 

raTaatal iapainant - dua to .antal lllnaa., atra.a, 
or Bubatanea abuaa. 
cultural diffa.aao.. i" v.lu.a and In ral.tion^ 

Kinf-iSlolSIti^-?P^^^^ 

•nd raluctanca U> ''iiiTiv S^ra in thair rate 

^rrliuiUo^'to'iiiJISrcSfJSJ.'til^^ ISSStly * a.t.r than 
parants) crottod probl«m». 

«».t »a.i. «4 ..aoadar, «; J'^^lriiSritrt^^t «t , 
•ttaapta to provlda ••f^ica. «»;;.~;" Jocuaing on attandlng to 
ellanta war. wpo^ad **^!.Ji";Sll training, tbarapy) . 
•aeendaty iaauaa ' .ftJS^USUpSrtation and 2hildcara, vara 

r.«'tM5*ii.?:5:St:iy^sissq «^/or «ot provid.d wh.r. 

SISad eSncart »lth €»thar aarviea.) . 
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4. w..cy •j?Si*S!Sh*'i;4Srid'«:'MS^^^ 

iS;ir«r« iS.d.qu.t.ly or toco-|l«t.ly ^JST^i,., th.t 

anrrlm tn Werttrt 

difficulti.;, J?f "'^S^ tbit .» tr.qu.ntly 

«i^conn»ct»d, mni »oblllty. 

Co«.u»io.tio» within ?»T?"iS: iL^ef 

.nd "gulation. «*ich inh^it th. ttw 9^^^, 

i^mci.nt training In SSrt.w (5ir.for. c*»«lo«dB 

SJp Sltn'glw/n St^tS'cf lo.. tb.ir cbj.ctivity. 

fuill** J 1 W*a ••iJ'JS:^ tS^tt to wotb-r. toons 

yrebttion vork«r» tb«r« !■ • x»»**n» 

SMdily' 
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• • FttBAlBg. httmx vorksrs gtt past th«ir primmry ebjsction, 
that thara ara inauf f iciant funds to bira anough vorkara and pay 
for mough •arvloaa to »aat axiating naada, two etbar funding 
iaauaa aaarga. rirat, llaitad or "aoft* funding la saan aa 
eraating preblaaa bacsuaa prograaa ara constantly changing and 
CBOa ariaa, than diaappaar. facond, tha coBpatition aaong 
•ganeiaa for funda can aabotaga collaboration • 

ViBs. n^ara ia inauf f iciant tiaa (and too sany naada) to 
giva Bora than a aurfaca raviav of problass. Daeiaiona must ba 
»ada guickly and with littla raflaction. Although collaboration 
with othar agancias ia daairad, finding tha tiaa to aaat vith 
othar vorkars aaaas iapossibla. 

7« Typas and aaeuats of aarvieaa preridad. Unnat or 
inadaquataly aat naads, as idantifiad by lina vorkars, include 
transportation, childcara, fraa vadical cara, landlords willing 
to rand to ATDC faailias, and appropriata placasant in training 
prcgrsBs • 



klh 

3/26/90 
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L2NE WORKER FOOTS GROUPS 
SaOOESTED AGENCY CHAMOES 

LiD« workers made many sugQestions about the types of changes that coult 
be made to increase the efficacy of services to families in need. They 
fall into three broad categories: increased proactive interventions, 
funding changes and agency administration changes. 

Increase proactive interventions 

Establish a school health clinic and medical screening clinics. 
Increase the number of child care facilities such as recreation 

centers and latch key programs. 
Agencies increase efforts to involve parents. 

Increase secondary services such as childcare and transportation. 
Change regulations to allow for earlier intervention, especially 

in CPS cases. 
Learn that penny pinching doesn't pay. 
Focus on early outreach. 

Funding changes 

Change funding priorities. 

Stabllixe funding: stress the long-term, not the short-term. 
Change the cash benefit delivery system: remove parental options 

with food and rent payments; tie ATDC benefits to behavior. 
Empower people, reduce bandalds. 



Agency administration changes 
General 

Develop a central data bank; standardise eligibility; use common 
forms . 

Simplify application processes. 

Increase agency foreign language capabilities. [Shared 

interpreter bank?] 
Increase worker flexibility in applying rules and regulations. 
Increase worker inservice training: cultures, agencies, services. 
Kxpand children*s services 

Share assignment and assessment responsibilitiss . 

Establish inter-agency liaisons. 

Psvelop a step-vise program to get off welfare. 

Flace agencies in the neighborhoods where families live. 

increase line workers, decrease administration, 
ccrease the number of nul ti-cuUural staff and staff support. 

School 

Have a central school placement center [for feeder areas]. 

Develop flexible school bo\indaries. 

Make school hours swre flexible. 

Increase the adninum number of alementary days. 

Cantralite student services (coaDunity college district]. 

' s 

C-ie BEST COPY AVAIlABLt 



LINE HORKER TOCOl OROUPS 
TBIMOS THAT ARE HORKXMO NELL 

Four general arcai of activities, policios and precadurcs that 
vara working wall wara notad in tha fociia groups: 

In ganeral , agancy parsonnal wara aaan as dadieatad, caring, 
cooparativa, flaxibla and supporting of ona anothar. 

Although thay acknowladgad that in soma araas things could be 
work batter, most workers generally had good feelings and good 
impressions of their work with other agency personnel. 

Most workers felt that their agencies were providing a maximum 
amount of service for the amount of funding they received. 

Specific programs within and among agencies were cited as being 
especially positive: 

PARE 

CODE 

Hamilton partnership with East San Diego Kiwanis 
Youth Day Center 
Gang suppression unit 

Youth Service Bureau (before it was cut) 

Victim restitution program 

Juvenile Ranch/Girl'a Rehab facility 

NIC 

Spanish education during lunch at East SD Health Center 
Service Providers Data Hetwork (electronic bulletin 
board. ) 

CAIN 

STEP (parenting classes for drug abusing mothers). 
CPAC internship program 
Public Inquiry Unit 
LHS8 parenting classes 

SSI worker in Income Haintenance offices. 
SARB 

national lunch program 
ECC amnesty program 
Care project 
Puenle project 



4 
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SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 



EDUCATION CENTER • 4100 Normal Si . San Dttgo. CA S2l(D-2682 • (619) 203-»433 



PLANNING, KCSCARCH, AND EVALUATION DIVISION 

Evaluation Dapanmant 



DATE: 
TO: 

FROM: 
SUBJECT: 



1990 

New Beginnings Project Team 



Heal th 1 ine worker f ocuw 
February 6, 1990 



group 



Attached are the responses to the six discussion questions generated 
at the Health line worker focus group. Almost from the outset, 
there was heavy participation. Participants asked questions about 
what was being said^ offered advice on how they handle certain 
situations and gave specific examples to illustrate the point that 
they were making* As with both DS5 sessions, participants found that 
the exchange of information was very beneficial to them (most 
exchanged business cards, a few set-up informal "appointments" to 
followup on things discussed in the focus group). The facilatators 
did an excellent job in capturing the participants^ ideas on the flip- 
chart and m keep ng the group focused on the questions. 



Summary of Genera 1 Themes 

Question 1 - Why do families in the Hid-Clty/Hami 1 ton 
School area need the services that your Agency provides? 



Elementary 



-Health needs (immunization, 

educat ion /treatment) 
-Cultural (acceptable social 

-Disabled child 

-Low i n come /edu cat ion/sk i 1 Is 



communi cable disease 



prenatal care, 

behavior , coping wi t h anger ) 



Question 2 - Describe the barriers that families in the Mid- 
City/Hamilton Elementary School area experience when they attempt to 
obtain services from your Mgmncy^ 



-Lack of information (what services available, 
from the servi ce, how to a c cess ser vi ces) 

-Cultural (reluctance to go outside family 
supposed to take care of child) 

-Mistrust (snooping into home life/personal information; 
activities in homes) 

-Lack cf trarispor tation/chi Id care 



how they benefit 
unit, school is 
il legal 



-Impaired famiMs (drugs, conflict) - c' 

incidental /an afterthought 
-Most interaction with agencies is negative 



Id^s problem is 



ERIC 
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Outfstion 3 • D#scri5« thm bmrrimrm your mgmncy mxfHirimncmm which 
r«duc« its af f •ctivtffwsft in providing Mrvic#s to th*M fAttili»«. 

-D«lAy« in b«n«fits cmumm f r ust r Ation/hop*l«««n«sft (waiting 
linvfi, •xc^ssiv* paperwork, multiple probl«ms takvn c«r« of 
on* «t a tim9) 

-Lack of continuity of sffrvicvs (fragmentation, str«am of Svocial 
workars) 

-Stata mandatas/rul«» (inflaxibla, axcaaaiva paperwork) 

-Safaty of workara (at offica and in clients' homea)/lack 

recognition of front line worker 
-Burnout /high turnover /not aenaiti ve to client 
-Muat first have doctor referral (agency not do acraening) 

Question 4 - What has been your experience in working with other 
agencies to provide services tn these families? Have you experienced 
any barriers to working col labo/stively? 

-Fragmentation of services (who is in charge of whgXf family; 

territorial competition) 
-Unfamiliar with aervices provided by other agencies 
-Networking (on informal persoo-to-parson level) has been 

positive 



Question 9 - Zf you had the power to change one apecific policy or 
procedure in your agency to ieprove services for these families what 
would it be? 

-Increase flexibility (eg. income verification) 

-Health clinic on school site with team approach able to do 
total screening on wh^Xfi child (teami Public Health Nurse, 
health educator, audiologist, social worker, psychologist) 

-Staff training (what community resources available (housing^ 
medical , legal > | sensitivity towards clientsf cul tural 
awareness; own denial of drugs, chauvinism, poverty, abuse) 

-Recruit more culturally diverse staff 

Question 6 - What activities, policies and procedures are working well 
at your agency now? 

-Informal teamwork (reduce burnout) 

-Networking on informal basis with other agencies 

-Staff inservices (client sensitivity; Spanish) 



The attached list entitled ''Discussion Questions" contains the 
responses recorded at* the focus group meeting* Participants were 
asked to mark the three responses that they felt were most important 
for each question* The number in the parenthesis represents the 
number of times the item was marked as being most important. 
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Discussion Questions 

Health Focus Group 

Why do faniilics in the Mid--Ci ty/Harailton Elementary School area need 
the services that your agency provides? 

1. Disabled fatnily vember 

2# Respite - to get away 

3. Highly Impacted Indochinese population 
Housing/over crowded (1) 

5. Poor education of parents (1) 

6. Low incoTTse (A) 

?• Do not understand how to use food (cultural ^ SE Asian) for healthy 
f ani ly 

Physically handicapped children in need of services 
9. Medical care (1) 

10. Need for personal skills 

" how to express feelings, anger, etc. (3) 

11. Need to know how to access services (referral process) 

12. Need for vocational skills 

13. Violence - gangs 
14* Value system 

15, On Medi-cal - how to access needed aervices. Need assistance in 
getting whats available (1) 

16- Do not ask for services — even when eligible for thetUf Outreach and 
education is needed 

17. V.D, and coronunicable disease control 

18# lomuni^a tions — to get into school 

19. Prenatal care 

20. Medical care for children 

21. Drug abuse probletn 

• need for drug treatment 
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Describe the barriers that fatnilies in the Mid-City/Hatnilton 
Elementary School area experience when they attempt to obtain 
services from your agency. 

1. What *'service" toeans — do not understand ••the process" 

2. Reluctance to go outside the family unit for help 

3. Believe the school should take care of "fixing" the child 

4. Cultural differences (3) 

5. Language 

6- Do not know how to behave in the use of services (3) 

7. Lack of trust 

8. Must go to them 

9. Medical care—need doctor's care prior to receiving WIC service 
and California '-hildren'a services 

- physicians do not always fill out form correctly 

10. Travel d is cancc— t akes effort to get there* Poor bus routes 

11. Transportation (3) 

12. Families not willing Co cooperate 

13. Child care--need for child care while receiving services (2) 

14. Denial of problem 

15. Stigma of receiving service 

16. Family has other prioritie 

17. Impaired by their own problems~fo are noc able to advocate for 
own children (2) 

18. Poor family communication 

19. Do not have telephones or know how to use it to access agencies 

20. Give up too easily—not persistent enough to "wait"; "hang on the 
phone" 

21- Do not know how to "fill out the forms" and to follow through 
22. Do not know service is there (1) 
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Question #2 cent. 

23. Fear and mistrust — do not want to ihare information on fawily or 
to have people coming into home (1) 

24. Volume, lines, long waits — deter families from getting aervicc (1) 

25. Systems have taken "power" away from families—taken away their 
ability to act for self 

26. past negative interactions with agencies (3) 

21, Nunerous workers serving one family — confusing and overwhelming 

for fati^ily 



1 



Describe the barriers your agency experiences which reduce its 
ef lectiveness in providing services to these fstnilies, 

K Rules and regulations (3) 

2. Lack of coordination between agencies 
^ causes delays 

3. Multiple application forms — give saae information 

4. Who has basic tesponsibility for whole family? Fragmented 
services (2 ) 

5. Lack of team approach 

6. Agencies guard our own turf 

7. Hard to get people together to case conference 

8. Not very sensitivc--s taf f just do not have time to respond 
appropriately 

9. Way agency is organ ized--zip code/geographical assignment of 
cases 

10. Resent families use of services when agency staff often in very 
similar situation 

11. Staff begin to accept problems of community — as normal 

12. Our staff are apart of same communities and suffer some of the 
same problems 

13. Become cold and indifferent after being in business for awhile 

14. We are seeing sicker families (1) 

15. Fear/safety by agency staff — at agency sites and in homes (1) 

16^ ''Burned out'VStressed staff who are burdened with paper, high 
workloads, etc. (4) 

17. High turnover of staff 

18. White, female, monolingual staff serving multi cul tural /e thnic 
community 

19. Physicians will not refer to service in fear of losing patient 
(1) 

20. Agency do not go to families — expect to come to the agrncy 
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What has been your experience in vorking with other agencies to 
provide scn'ices to these fatnilies? Have you experienced any 
barriers to vorking collaboratively? 

1. Probletn vith DSS 

- clients need financial statement from AFDC to take Women, 
Infants and Children (WIC) each six months — hav** only old 
St ateinent s 

2. Client calls, appointment with Eligibility Technician 

3. Family with multiple problemr (5) 

- Public Health nurse — sick child 

- CFS — child abused, neglected 

• itiedical health — depressed mother 

- fragmentation — w,)o is in charge of family? 

A, Emotionally disturbed — lEP (indiv. educ, plan) difficult to g^t 

- school not flexible to how children express emotional problems 

5. Children act differently — agencies see the results differently 

6. Fragmentation — territorial competition (3) 

7. Personality — professionalism in one field versus other field 

- own past history of mistrust 

8. Can make CPS initial calls for client to help them — for agencies 
to work together 

9. Time 

- difficulties in contacting 

10. Misunderstanding what other agencies do 

11. Needs aggressive, persistant persons to get through (1) 

12. "Networking has worked (3) 

- contacts — to know what is happening — itnmediate response 

- do on a broader scale 

13. Dispute between CCS and school for space — costly — no movement 

- Gorapers identified — more services needed 

14. San Diego City Schools has only one medical therapy unit for over 
200 schools — eight miles to go to one hour of therapy 

15. Medical therapy unit is positive and can reduce other barriers 
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Wh4t specific policy or procedure changes could your egency make that 
would improve services for these faailies? 

1. Financial requirensents—make easier to hook up with 
info. — verification for WIC — required by state (3) 

2. Medical screening clinics to be established in connnunity, perhaps 
school site~we do not know how many clients there are? 

Have children ever seen doctors? (1) 

3. Health clinics — school baaed — at eletaentary level (primary care 
with referal) (3) 

- team to include: 
social worker 
public health nurse 
nurse 

psychologist 
audiolo^ist 

maintenance prcvetion — in school based clinics 

5. Expand — family counseling services beyond mental health to 
prevention and outreach 

6. Requirements for staff members have extensive course on community 
resources for referrals (4) 

- housing 

- medical 

- basic food 

- legal 

7. Staff trained better to overcome own denial of poverty, child 
abuse 

8. Have manageable, smaller, workable case load (self esteem worn 
down — Social Worker becomes casualty) 

9. Keep good people in field 

10. County rent space for therapy units and bill educLt ion/get over 
turt issues 

11. Cultural training/awareness (4) 

- build up in workers 

- social changes affecting 

12. Recruit more culturally diveree staff (3) 
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6. What activities, policies and procedure$ are working well at your 
agency now? 

1. Network ©onthly 

- WIC with Comm. clinics 

- WIC with UCSD 

- for high risk pregnant women 

«^ ate nany who normally would not see 

2. Teamwork with ,'rcfessional non-bilingual and bilingual staff frotn 
hospital 

- discharge to hor?e 

- team managing a caseload works very well 

3. Cross training/teamwork in drug treatment 
^ task oriented 

- pressures job reduced 

U. Soc. recreational act* with participants — especially 
food — holidays 

" family or iented^^Magi c Mt . 

- good alternatives shown to clients 

5. Monthly staffing services/training 
' medical 

- how to interact with client 

- telephone skills 

- done around social theme 

- OK to say ^'cannot handle*' something 

6. Good networking with 

- Children's Hospital 

- University Hospital 

- CCS 

Gangs treatment — Mercy University — trauma centers 

7. Good interactions with: 

- CPS 

- Reg. center 

- School Nurses 

8. Communication good — working hard to train on substance abuse 

9. Positive tax forums 

10. Behind acenes networking 

11. DHS/DSS— attending to staff in field in difficult frontline areas 

12. Educations-Spanish on lunch hour at East San Diego Health Center 

13. Workers' needs heard and being met 
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Decambcr 15. 1989 



TO: 

FROM: 

R£: 



N«v Bagltmings Liaisons 
ShAulA Urlght 

Updated H«v Beginnings Liaisons list 



SCHOOL IK70RM4TI0N 

HAMILTON ELEKENTART SCHOOL 
2807 Fairmount Avenue 
San Diego. CA 92105 
(619) 262-2483 
262-9600 (after 2:30) 



MAT COrTACT THE LIAISONS; 

Job Moraido - social vorkcr 
Carrie Feery • principal 
Elaine Am - vice princ. 
Claudia Hildrech • nurse 
Chuck Mosburg - counselor 



LIAISONS 

1. Department of Social Services 
1253 Imperial Avenue, SD 92101 

2. San Diego City Schools 

AlOC Nonaal St., SD 92103-2682 

3. Department of Health 
3651 Rosecrans. SD 92110 

a. Mental Health 

Child & Adolescent Services 
3340 Reaper, #105, SD 92110 

Central Region Mental Health 
1250 Morena Blvd. , SD 92110-3815 

b. Public Health Center 
Dept. of Health 

1700 Pacific Highway, SD 92101 

c. Child Health & Disability 
Prevention Prograjs 



Connie Roberts 338-2888 
b/u: Jean Shepard 338-2888 

Jeanne Jehl 293-8371 
b/u: Ron Ottinger 293-8439 

Steve Escoboza 236-7633 
(call as a last resort) 

Shirley Culver 222-6303 
b/u: Ron Armljo 222-6303 



Henry Tarke 692-8745 
b/u: Sari Reznick 

Bob Haebel 236-3134 
MAIN CONTACT FOR PDBUC HEALTH 



Sally Ottsann 692-8425 
b/u: Riyllls Elkind 



d. 



1700 Pacific Highway, SD 92101-2417 

UIC (Uomen, Infant & Children) Diane Machlnski 531-6119 
3177 Ocaanview Blvd. . SD 92113 b/u: Rosalie Norton 



m. Alcohol Abuse 

3851 Rosecrans, SD 92110 

f . Drug Abuse 

Drug Abuse Services 

P.O. Box 85222, SD 92138-5222 



Lance Segars 692-5775 
b/u: Richard Burhenne 

Barbara Morton/ 692-5727 
b/u: Al Edwards 



ERIC 
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P*ge 2 

Haw Beglrjnlngs 



4. 



5. 



Probation ItepartMent 

2901 MeadowlArk Drive. SD 92123 

City of Sad Diego 
Security Pacific Plaza 
1200 Third Avenue, Suite 1700 
SD 92101-4199 



6. 



San Diego Conusunlty 

College District 

3375 Camino del Rio South. 



Dou&las Villlnghaa 694-4A38 



Bill Eberle 236 7043 

b/u: Koss McCollun 



Shaula Wright 584-6941 
b/u: Bill Armstrong 



SD 92108 
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'PTJTAST PRiyr IT fOSSIBLE: 
DATE: 



I.TATSOH BUifE; 



CONTACTED BY: 



LIAISON ACTIVITY LOG 



raONE: 



Case No 



AGE29CT: 



PHONE; 



I. FAMILY TNYQRMATIQN: 
PARENT HAME: 



ADDRESS; 



STUDENT NAME: 



OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS:. 



PHONT 



AGE: 



II. PRIOR ATTEMPTS TO RgCgTTt ASSISTANCE: 



III. RSQ7SST rOR ACTIQW; 



TV. RETERREr TO: 



PHONE : 



PAIS; 



V. FOLLOW tTP: 



rr. AT THE CONCLnSTQW OF THE FEASIBrLITY STTJPY; 

R EFERRAL STILL OPEN FOR ACTION: 
STATUS: 



DATE: 



.FINAL ACTION TAKEN: 



DATE: 
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April 27. 1990 

UAISON FIBDZKGS 



On NovADber 29, 1989, « aeetlng v&s b«ld «t lUmilton Ileaentary School with 
•11 13 «ppoint«d Agency liaisons present. The liaisoris were selected by the 
Executive Conanittee Benber froB each particlpeting *g«ncy (see attachoenc X) . 
Introductions were made and an overview of the Kew fiegixmings project was 
presented. Suggestions and comments aade by the participants were noted and 
incorporated into the project. 

In order to maintain a record of the contacts aach liaison received, a 
notebook log was developed. Each notebook contained a description of New 
Beginnings, a Hajsilton Elementary school ares map, a phone list of all 
liaisons, log sheets for information obtained during each contact and a sample 
log sheet (see attachment XX). Every agency was given a different aet of 
colored stock log sheets for aasy reference and referral. All participants 
were tcld the liaison portion of the feasibility study would be conducted from 
December 1989 through January 1990. 

Initially, the liaisons were Inforaed they should expect calls from only Job 
Moraido. the Family Services Advocate Job w«s first to use the normal 
avenues of referral, and then contact the liaisons if he did not receive any 
response. However, at subsequent meetings held with the Hamilton 
administrative staff, they requested to be added to the list of those who 
could contact the liaisons. 

An updated contact sheet and liaison list with back up liaisons was compiled 
and delivered to the Hamilton staff on I>ecember 14, 1989. In late January, it 
was discovered the liaison name list had inadvertently not been distributed to 
the Hamilton administrative staff and therefore, the Hamilton staff did not 
have an opportunity to use the liaisons . 

The liaison portion of the feasibility study was extended through February 
1990 in order to obtain additional information. Unfortunately, upon 
debriefing. Job Moraido and the Hamilton administration staff, reported the 
school staff relied on Job exclusively to sake all the liaison contacts, even 
if the service needed was another school family other than his case msnagem-nt 
families . 

At this point, we decided to extend the liaison positions through the end of 
March to anaLle the Hamilton administration to utilize the liaisons. 
However, upon calling the liaisons the first week of April, we discovered the 
liaiaons had not been utilized to their full potential. The Department of 
Social Services received five calls and the only other agency liaison 
contacted was one call made to the Department of Health. A s aaary of those 
calls is provided below: 
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SAM SISGO cm tCROOLS 
Office of th« Dtputj fttp«riacafi4««t 



HEV BECIR!fIllC8 STDAIT TOUmTIOIIS rEASIBIUTT STUDY 
ACEMCT X.XAX80ii JOB SSSCUPTIOli 



S«eh «t*oc7 pArticipAtint in tb« V«v Bctitmiagt ttuart reoadACira* fc«f ibllity 
•tody will •tfign « ataff Xiaiioo to work vith the «ctioB Tcicarcb portioo of 
Cb« project* Th« Bgtncy Xi«i«oo will link Brail ten ataff to key paraonnd and 
aarvieat within tha agaocy, and will aaintaia docoMntation on rafcrrala and 
outcomat. 



Coali 

Ittcraatt accait of Baailton ataff and itudcnta to agancy tarvictf . 



Putiet 

1. Develop and aaintain a liat of agency and contractor prograsf and et«ff 
pcreoor that deal with tha Baailton conunity. 

2. Meet vith Bamilton'a consultation taaa and agency liaiaona to develop 
fece'to-f ace cooaunication and facilitate oi^going collaboration. 

3. Link requaete froa Baailton ataff , ai well ai social worker, to appropriete 
contact pcreon(e) within the agency. 

4. Vork vith top-level staff within tha agency to develop solutions to problem 
as they occur. 

5. Follov up vith Bsailton staff and/or appropriate agency staff to determine 
outca:&es of referrals. 

6. Maintain records on referrals and outcoaes for use by New Beginnings project 
staff. 



JJ:ja 

10/9/89 / 
Ai^UlSON 
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WEW BEGINNINGS STUART FOUNDATIONS FEASIBILITY STDDY 
SOCIAIi WORKER JOB DESCRIPTION 



Ovary lev 

A •ocial worker from the San Diego Cotinty Departaent of Social 
Services (Job Moriado) has been assigned to Hamilton Elementary 
School tor a two-month period from mid-November through mid- 
January, 1990. He will conduct an "action research" project on the 
effects of case management services on "high risk** families whose 
children are enrolled in the school. 

Working with the school staff and families, the social worker will 
be able to document: 

Needs of families. 
Eligibility for services. 
Barriers to receiving services. 

Effects of case management services on children and 
families. 

Improvements in school-agency communication. 

1. Provide case management support for approximately 20 "high 
risk" families of students enrolled at Hamilton Elementary 
School. Families selected will: 

Have at least one child who exhibits attendance, 
academic, physical, or emotional problems which place 
him/her "at risk" of school failure. 

Currently receive or appear to be in need of assistance 
from at least one public agency in addition to assistance 
provided by the school. 

Be willing to waive confidentiality in order to gain 
additional assistance. 

Be representative of a diversity of children's needs. 

2. For families selected to receive* case management services, the 
social worker will: 

Heet with families and students to complete an asse^sm^nt 
of the families* need for services; determine mobility 
history; determine current level of use of social 
services; offer assistance in obtaining ff.dditional 
services for which feunily may be eligible. 
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Kew Beginnings Stuart Foundation 

Faasibility Study 
Social HorKar Job Description 
Page 2 



Develop a case aanagesent plan for each family, including 
commitaents by parents. 

Link clients to needed services. The social vorXer will 
facilitate this linkage by helping families to secure 
needed services. 

• Follow up with parents and agencies to see whttCher 
referral recomiaendations have been fulfilled. 

Work with school staff to document student outcome of 
case management efforts. 

3. Work with school staff (consultation team, administrative 
council. School Attendance Review Board) at Hamilton 
Elementary School to identify students and families in need 
of additional services. 

Outcomes 

Working with the New Beginnings staff and the Hamilton Elementary 
School staff, the social worker will seek to determine the impact 
of case management on participating students, families, and the 
school, including an analysis of costs and benefits. 



Needs 

-school identified 
'Client identified 
-social worker's 
perception 

intervention 

-what were the goals 
of the family, school, 
social worker, other 
agencies? 

Barriers 

-prevk)us, from school 
-previous, from family 



Outcomes 

-what happened to 20 
families? What are the 
continuing needs? 



PROCESS 
How does present process 
-observe needs 
-classify needs 
•respond to needs 
-determine goals 



What was the social worker's 
experience In trying to 
intervene? 



How does current process enhance 
or encumber attempts to remedy 



■social worker experience needs? 



How is success defined? 



SYSTEMS 
Which systems are 
primary, which are 
secondary? 



Frequency of 
agency referral, 
barriers? 



TAKILT ABSBSf XZlfT fifJZDE 

(Draft) 



Z. yUSZSTZVGXXDEHTXTYZllO nOBLEX OK XSSO 

A. Issue 

B. imo Znitiatcd Contact? 

C. Pamlli«B Viav of Zbsuc 

D. ScboolVAganey Pareaption 

B. A&aaaaors Initial Ispfaaaion 

Z2. PXXXLY BOCIAL BTTTPY 

A. Basic Haads 

1. FaailyXKouaahold Coaposition 

2. Incoae: Sufficiant tc Maat Naads 

3. Adaquata Pood and Shaltar: Rasidanca and 
Neighborhood (Length of tiaa) 

4. Access\Recaipt\Particip&nt: Agency 
6upports\Contacts\Wil 1 ingnaas 

5. Health: Physical and Mental: Mode of Service 
Receipt 

6 . Transportation 

7. Educational Experience: Paaily Valua\Perception 

8. 6ocial\FaBiIy Support Systaas: Social \CoBnunity 
Activities; Extended Paaily 

9. Cultural: Valuas\Balief s vs Surroundings; 
Connections 

20. Other Significant lasuas: Substance Uae\Abuse 
(Elaborate) 

B. History 

1. Incoaa: Address Significant Changes: £amed\ 
Unearned 

2. Besidance: Addrass Mobil. ^ and Reasons 

3 . Agency Supports\Contacts : ( Include Lav Enf orcaaen t , 
Public Assistance, Conaunity Agencies: Elaborate, 
Follow Thru vs Von) 

4. Health: Physical and Mental - (Include 
intargen^rational) 

5. Other Significant Inforsation\Pattem6 

ZZZ. 7AXILT STRUCTUXE\ORaAVIBATI0V 

A. Individual Identification 

1. Prisary Carataliar 

2. Primary SpoJcasperson (Elaborate: Writer vs 
Underwriter) 

3. Hierarchy of Authority . 

4. Individual Boles: Parents Perspective\Sibling 
perspective 
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B. ifa&ily ll«lstlenship« 

1. Conunieatien TreoMss do— TiM\Op«n 

Gomnieatlon vith Bxt«nd«d raailyi mulas Oovamiiig 

3. Bondlxigs Bl«bermt« on 'tootional VnrMBiv«jiMs; 
B»r«nt«l OMorlptioii of caiildrm md Vie« Vsrsa; 
rABily AotivitlMS . Sntin vs Vartiftl Fftrtlelpatlon 

3. XMivldoal Mftmxmnommi TamiliM Hasponsa to 
ZsidividttaliMtion\piff«r«aoM 

4. raaily BeundariMt 2iidividoalSFarmt\Sibs 
c. Social Cultural Sffae€a (Acculturation) 

1. Znfluanoa on Faaily 

a. Znfluanca on Social VAganey Connactions 
ZT. XVALDATXOV 

A. Charactarisa Aspacta «f Faaily - Environaant 
Ralationahips 

B. Family Aehiaving Balanca with Surrounding? 

C. Paniliaa Souroaa of Straaa (Xneluda Pattams) 

D. Familiaa Strangtha and Waaknaaaaa 

SZRVZCB BLXHl 

A. Zdantifiad JIaada JUaourcaa Agancy Flan 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4« 
5. 

B. Fotantial Barriara 

a. Fanilias ParcaptionVExpaetationa\Hotivation 

3. Aganclaa Parcaption\&^otationa 

3. Actual (Xnoountarad in MaXing Rafarral; Biffaranca 

in Xxpactationa wm Actual y Conflicta in Family 

Valuas Ta Agancy Goals) 
c. Agancy - Vorkar Contaxt\Aaaasanant (Zncluda Salf) 

1. Various Agancy Goals fSlaborata: Siailar va 

Conflicting; Duplioatad Sfforta; Yatura of Varioua 

^aney Xavolvsaanti Intar Jkganey Conm\xnication} 
3. Clarity of Goala 

3. Agancy Appropriatonaaa In Jfaating Vaada of tba 
Fasily 

4. aioda of Sarvioa Dolivsry {limita on Sarvica, Zntaka, 
VuBbar of Contacts and contant) 

:«FFBCTf\OUTO0tfI OF iJRBSVUTZOV 



JK:br 
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10/29/89 



Th« Att«ch«d qucstlonnAlra r«l«t«s to th« ScuAft Foundation Nav B«f Innings Crane 
•vArdftd to th« San Diogo Vnifiad School District. Th« stAticticsl infomation 
roquestcd vill be used to assist in the «J\alysis of the grant feasibility study 
which vill b« written in Hatch ot 1990. 

I. the undersigned, authorire the statistical information gatherad tn this survey 
to be used in the grant feasibility report. It is further understood that the 
personal identity of the subject shall not be further disclosed in an 
individually identifiable forv. 



Signature Signature 



Dace 
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NEW BEGINVI1VGS 
mSQUEIiClES OF REETS 





J 










6 


01 




Drug Rfhab 


0 


7 


02 




IndiTidual Crunteling 


1 


2 


03 




Subsidisad Bousing 


0 


9 


04 




Money MtnagetMnt 


2 




OS 




ParMting Education 


"■ i 


3 


06 




Childcare 


I 


2 


07 




AFDC Intarvantion (Advocati^) 


1 


2 


08 




RatpiCa Cara 


1 


1 


09 




Family Tharapj 




5 


10 


4» 


Counaaling^ Untpecifiac 


1 


: 


11 




Esargancy Boufing 


0 


1 


12 




Honalatf Fundi 


0 


4 


13 




Home >^nagamant 


5 


1 


14 


mm 


Monay/Cash Affistance 


1 


1 


15 




Clarification of Mothari/MGM* • Roles 


0 


1 


16 


«» 


Minora Socialization 


1 


2 


17 




CPS Advocacy 


1 


0 


18 




Ev^iyone Out of Her Life 


2 


1 


19 




Advocate for Parent/Not Specified 


1 


1 


20 




Legal 


0 


1 


21 




Utilities Intervention - Advocate 


4 


4 


22 




Transpjrtat ion Aiiistance 


1 


0 


23 




Marriage Counseling 


U 


2 


24 




Food 


0 


1 


25 




Educational Testing/Child 


1 


1 


2** 




Hov to Help CM Id 


0 


3 


27 




Support for Mother/Father 


0 


1 


28 




Orgiaixat ion 


1 


0 


29 




Friends 


1 


0 


30 




AFDC Procedure Change (Bi-Monthly Payioents) 


2 


0 


31 




Move 


0 


2 


32 




Job Training 


0 


1 


33 




Recreation Fores 


0 


7 


34 




Medical Testing (Cotopletion of) 


1 


1 


35 




ESL 


1 


0 


36 




Agei^/Ra^ource Knowledge 


3 


2 


37 




Housing 


1 


2 


38 




Employment 


1 


1 


39 




IsBDigrat ion 


1 


1 


40 




Translation St rvices/Interpreter 


0 


2 


41 




Education 


1 


0 


42 




Change in Self 


2 


0 


A3 




Balp vith Children 


1 


2 


44 




Bettar/Routma Communications from School 


i 


0 


45 




Understane^ing Medical Apts^^ 


0 


1 


46 




Support tor Child 


48 


93 
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rUQITEKCIES OF m&IE&S 



0 

T 



T 
T 



0 



0 



__01 
__02 
M 03 



1 04 - 



1 05 
06 



1 



1 07 

2 08 



0 09 
0 10 
2 11 



3 12 - 



2 13 - 



! 14 - 



0 15 - 



1 16 
4 17 



1 18 

2 19 



0 20 - 



0 21 - 



1 



1 



1 



2 22 

0 23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2 8 
29 
30 
3 "31 

2 32 

0 33 



1 



1 



3 34 

1 35 

0 36 

0 37 

1 36 
3 39 
0 40 



1 41 

2 42 



1 43 



J 44 

0 45 



1 47 



0 48 

1 49 
1 50 



0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


38 


63 



52 
"53 



Denial of Drug Involvenent 
Denial of Fanily Problems 
Denial of Needing Help 
Conflict Between Parents 
Unttablc Boufing 

Mother Set Up for Failure by MCP'a 
Childcare 

Lack of AFDC For«s Completion 

Knowledge/Timelay AFDC Orientation 
No Time to go for Services 
Lot of Red Tape 

Inability/Difficulty to Contact AFDC Caseworker 
Father's Unwillingness to Participate 
Mother's Minimiiation 
Counselor Waiting Time 
Family Co-Pay Requirement 
Drugs 

Lack of Motivation 

Difficult to get Services/Agency Follow-Through 
Inability to Reach CPS Worker 
Difficulty Understanding CPS Worker 
Community Worker Focused on Other Cases, Not 
Family's Problem 

- Lack of Parental Follow-Through 

- Fear of Disrupting Parents 

- Referred to Services With No Results 

- Mother is Itamature, Bas Marginal Ability 

- Distrust of Agencies 

- Tired of Directives 

- Psychological Problems 

- Negative View of Agency Intention 

- Documentation 

- Lsck of Educational Skills (Writing, Reading) 

- Transportation 

- No Phone 

- Lack of Awareness of Resources/System 
~ Better Interpreting Services SDCS 

- School Too Far Awsy 

- Fear for Children's Safety 

- Knowledge of How to Deal With Minor's Spec. Needs 

- Language . , « 

- Lsck of Awareness Regarding Child's School Progress 

- Emigration Status 

- Lsck of Interpretation Services 

- Lack of Resources for Deaf 

- Immigrant Status 

- Not Eligible for Services 

- Agency Limitations? 

- Minor is "Bad"/Hopeless/Sick often: At Fault 

- i,ack of Local Drug Rehab Services 

- Service Duplication 

- Not Bonded With Toungest Child 

- Mobility 

- Mother Feels Overwhelmed/Solely Responsible 



F « Family identified 
J - Job identified 
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Categorisation of Job's Famlliaa' Haada and Barriara 

Tba following liatingj ahow which atatananta (from 01 to 46 on 
Sa Family Waada liat and fro* 01 to 53 on tha Family Barriara 
liat) lAara placad in which catagoriaa. 

Kaada catagoriaa 

Advocacy - 07,17,19,20,21,27,30 
Childran'a aarvicaa - 06,08,25,43,44,4 
Counaaling - 02,09,10,15,16,23,42 
Drug Rahab - 01 
Food - 24 
Haalth - 34,45 
Houaing - 03,11,12,31,37 
Joba - 32,38 
y>^onay - 14 

/ Othar Aaaiatanca - 39,40 , 

Parant Education - 04,05,13,26,28,35,36,41 

Social - 29,33 
Transportation - 22 

(No. 18, "Evaryona out of har lifa", aaaaad to atand by ita«lf, 
and vaa not catagorirad or usad in tha analyaia.] 

Barriar Catagorias 

Buraaucracy - 08,10,14,18,21,24,30,35,36,50,42,43,47,49 

Childcara - 07 
Drug Involvamant - 01,16 
Education - 31,39 
Houaing - 05,52 
Zmaigrant Status - 44,45 
Monay - 15 

Paranting Skilla - 22,38,40,48,51 

Psychological Problams - 02,03,04,06,12,13,17,23,25,27, 

' 28,37,46,53 
Systaa Enowladga - 08,09,11,19,20,26,29,34 
Transportation - 32 
Dtilitias - 33 



f 



' 1 

' 4 
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CASE BOUOGBKE^/ACTZON UESEARCB TBOnCT 



Working vith tAe ya»ill»s 

1. Th« rSA f«It rtt»train«d by th« eo^lsxity and rigidity 
of th* various aystaAs and progra&s ha had to accass to 
halp tha fa&ilias. 

2. A Bajor barriar to faniliaa blA *n araa of duplication 
of affort for Institutions ia tha sultitude of 
•ligibility prooassas raguirad to qualify for tha various 
prograas . 

3. The "under aervice" and fragnantation of aervice results 
in long waits to accaas programs and difficulty in 
comaunicating with agency ataff . 



ERIC 



4. Fanilias are often unable to gu^de themaelves through the 
various "hoops'* to access aervioes and vould not have 
received help without the support and intervention of the 

FSA. 

5. A Bajor factor preventing families from utiliiing 
existing services is a lack of trust on the part of the 
families towards the agencies. 

6. The TSk found that being associated with the school 
allowed him to establish initial contact with the 
families. The acliool ia aeen as aafa and non- 
threatening . 

7. The FSA could only get fice^ss for his families in some 
aituations by using his "CPS hat**. Being within t^e DSS 
system officially was valuable in getting things done. 

8. The FSA needed a aupport aystam outaide of the achool to 
adequately function, i.e., 

supervisory case consultation 
co-worXer aupport 
• transcribing/clerical support 

9. The flexibility of being abl«i to datarsine bow families 
should ba served as vail as a flexible tise schedule 
allowed the FSA the freedom to address tha - families 
problems in individual i tad vays. 

10. The families bad one eosaon issue and that vas poverty. 
Additionally, a biatory of some type of physical or 
substance abuse was prevalent. 
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11. Th«r« vas significant disparity in 'lihm nsada tha ^dailies 
Idantifiad and thosa idantif iad by tha rSA. 

12. Tha faaiXias bad aultipla naads which rsqpiirad tha 
involvaaant of aora than ona agancy or prograa. Thaaa 
faailias tharafora bsnafitad from a coordinatad, eaaa- 
sanagaaant approach. 

13. A aajor l>arriar to affactiva caaa aanagaaant ia tha 
inability of agancias to ahara inforaation and provida 
faadback on raaulta. 

14. Tha faailiaa fotind traya to aecaaa aarviea for baaic naads 
(food, ahaltar, aonay) hovavar, oftan did not aa9 the 
naad (or follow-thru for counaaling, parant aducation, 
•tc. 

15. Caaa aanagaaant Alons ia not tha kay to auccaaasful 
intarvantion. Tha casa aanagar auat alao ba aspovcrad 
by all aganciav to hava aecaaa to tha prograaa and pcopla 
that can halp tha faailiaa. 

yorkino with tha fiehoal 

1. Tha provision of "haalth and aocia^ sarvicaa" within the 
school anvironaant typically falli to the counselor, 
nuraa, and adsiniatratora. 

2. The agenciea aoat accaaaad by Raailton are the police 
and Depart&ant of Social Services (CPS) • 

Z. The school's knowledge of avsilsbls aarvices and referral 
proceaaea is dependant on tha personal knowledge of 
individual staff. There ia no inatitutionalysed process 
for sharing inforaation on progress and referral 
procedures . 

4. Kany services to faailies vithln the school are 
specialized and need to focua acre on the child and 
faaily aa a whole. 

5. The school is vary coanittad to helping the children, and 
oftan feel they are alone in thair attaapta to solve 
problaas. 

6. The schools and agancias oftan hava unrealistic 
ajcpactations of aach other. Thia ij due priaarily to a 
lack of inforaation about what aach other doaa and what 
liaits axist. 

7. Within tha school setting, difficulties in eoaa^mication 
batwean tha various "playars" working with the faailies 
lead to duplication and/or gape in service. 
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8. The project fi««dftd morm specific r«f«rral criteria as 
wall as • vrittan rafarral preeaaa; And to involva 
^aacbara aucb »ora in tha prooaaa. 

Tha achool of tan cannot locata paranta and cmld banafit 
froB having acoaaa to agancy s'aoorda suCh aa 865 whara 
currant addraaa infoxsation ia of tan availabla. 

10. Tha achool nuraa ia tinabla to traat ehildran. Bacauae 
of problaaa with family follov-thni on Badical naada, 
'thia Baana aona children do not gat tha cara thay naad. 

11. !:<ora involvasant and faadhack vith olaaaroon taachars 
vould hava iaprovad tha project operation. 

12. Prinary complaints froa schools regarding getting help 
from agencies are: 

agencies can*t act fast enough 
• no feedback 

lack of consistency anon? ata'f, i.e., ataff alvays 

changing 

13. There is a dual deaand on achool ataff auch aa the nurse 
and counaelor (as veil as on 7SA) to (1) be on-aite at 
the achool and available to aeet needs there and (2) the 

need to go to the families and deal vith thes in their 
hone . 

14 . It vould be valuable to have bus tokens available at the 
achool site to facilitate follow-thru on referrals. 
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CflflB llanaacaant/Action »e«>nn;^ PnritfTt 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



8 



VIa KovJltl^V^^^* J'L*^"'^^ Wroxiaataly 3 nonths, from 
Bid-Novaffiber to nid-Fabruary, 1990. / 

?J!/^!!<?1"*^*** 20 famille. aalaetad by tha .chool bacause of 
tha faaili..' Bultl-problam, high-riaX aituatlon. 

A family aaaaasBant/caaa docunent tool vaa davaloped. 
Activitiaa of tha FSA Includad 

conpl.ting datailad asaaaasanta of tha fanili««; 
davaloping a aarvica plan. 
Rafarring for naadad aarvicaa 

Providing aoaa diract aarvicas 
coordinating aarvicaa and follow-up on r.fsrrals 
Providing transportation 
Monitoring aarvica dalivary and outcoma 
Functioning aa a aaabar of tha achool's staff tsain 

The school's involvsBsnt in tha conponant includad: 

planning asstinga prior to tha placaaent of tha worker; 
inforaatlon sharing at faculty aaatings and othar ataff 

critariS? ^* d«aign of tha rafsrral process and 
U!*^^, Baatinga with the Principal, Vice-Principal, 

o™ir:; ^^'^^ •••i^naent of case. Sid 

progress of faailiea; 

aaaiating in deaign of transition plan at and of project. 

«S«valoped and signed by each 
Sgen^ias. " inforaation could be .ha?ed b^tllln 

«f^^!I!!!ii«i?!!4?l5? ^'i^l??*** •««"re an onSeny transfer 

S^. UrSl^^^^^^*! '^^^y follow-through activities froa 
the FSA to appropriate agendas. 
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DIRICTIOH ?ACE FOR 
IKTSRVIEWS WITB HAMILTOR FAMILllS 
January 3, 1990 

The interviev format ia a conpilation of County Health Depart^nt queation., 
I>«part«ent of Social Service categories, and open-anded ^"••'io^.^r'J?^**'^ . _ 
•peclfically for thii atudy. The aix areas of queations and apacific direction, 
for each are as follovs: 

1. PROFILE INTORMATION 

While there may be more than one family structure in evidence, use the children 
at Hamilton and their parent/guardian at the basic family •t«-«cture for 
identification. We would like to know about all persons at the address who 
vould be considered permanent residents (with the family for more than a month). 

II. ASSESSMENT OF HAMILTON CHILD 

This section is included in order to collect data on the identified child 
attending Hamilton. 

III. FAMILY ASSESSMENT 

A variety of data on the family will be collected for demographic and other 
purposes . 

IV. SUMMARY OF HEEDS. BARRIERS, AND HELP RECEIVED 

We are asking families to respond within the timeframe of the last year. For 
each area of need identified by the family , pleaae continue with these 
questions : 

a) If yoc needed help in this area, where did you first go to ask for 

help? 

b) If someone referred you to another place, where did they suggest 
going? 

c) When you contacted , did you get the help you needed? 

if yes, how did they help you? 

if no, what made it difficult to get the help you needed. 

d) When you did receive help, what was really helpful to your family? 

e) What could that aervice do to make it easier for you to get needed 
help? 

V. SCHOOL KEDIATION OR INTERVENTION 

Tlie.e questions will help the school know how ita aervices are ^^'^^"8' ^/ 
f^tlv worked with the aocial worker (Job), gear the first question 
Ij^iceT If not. talk about the school ataffs helpfulness in general, without 
singling out a particular person. 



Pirection Page for 

Inttrricvs vith Bamilton 
Faoilies 



VI. INTERVIEWER'S ASSESSMENT 

Thif fection it of great iaportance to ui. Wh«t ere your i«pr«ifiooi of th« 
femilyT Are they ewere of the tame oeedf and barrien taht you irould identify 
for them? Are there additional aerricei that you would recommend for them? I 
they have not received the kindi of eervices they need, if there another way 
they could have requeited eervices? 
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VEV BECIVFIKCS PKOJKCT 
CLIENT IHTERVIEWS 

I. FAMILY IHTORMATION RECORD 



INTERVIEWER 



DATE 



Surnane - Head of Houtehold (BOH) 



Other Burnatses for 



BRi 



OUP 



rota Index 



L«nguAge(8) Spoketi 




Datt 

voved in 


Street, City, Zip Code (Nobility 
over two years 1988-pre»ent) 


Reason? 


Schools 
Attended 




j Hotne Phone 


































^^^^^^^^^^^^ 












^^^^ 



Fatnily Members* First Names 
(Include Lest if Different) 


Rel 
to 


Age 


Ethnic 
code 


Yrs. 
Edu. 


Occupation/ 
Training 




General 
health 
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Ethnic Code: 



l-Aserican Indian; 2-Asian; 3-Black; 4-Filipino; 5*-! 
6-Caucasian; 7-Indo-Cbinese ; 8-Pacific lalander; 9- 

Adapt 

Count 

Department of B 
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iitpanic ; 
ither 

d f rots: 

r of San Piego 
fealth Services 



ZI. ASSSSSKKKT OP BAKZLTOR CHILD 
Child's NatBC 



Birthdate 



PSYCHOSOCIAL RISK FACTORS 


UNK 


YES 


NO 


Single Parftnt 








Infldequaet Ptrent 








P«rtnt Lacks Support Syiten 








Parent under 18 ^ri. 








Subitance Abuse in Hotne 








Inadequate Supplies 








Family History Neglect /Abuse 









Spontaneously mentioned 
Agency Supports/Contact 



Cotoments : 



B 



PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNK 


YES 


NO 


Interpersonal Relationships 








Self*Esteera 








Behavior 








Discipline 








CPS Involvement 
(Past/Present) 








Child Care Resources 








NCAST (Home. Teaching) 








Other 









Spontaneously nentioned 
Agency Supports/Contact 



COTomen ts 



SAFETY 


UKK 


YES 


NO 


Hon* EnvironiMnt 








AutOTDobile 








Supervif ion 








911 








Poiion Control 








Other 









CoisDeoti : 
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XII 7AKILT ASSESSKZRT 



A. PrtaentiDs/Identif jing ProbleQ or Netd (Fros School*0 Subject Pool Data) 

Attetidinc€ Academic Eaotiontl Phynical 

Family's View: Family Related Child Related 

Parent Related Transportation Other 

Explain : 



Intct^iever's Itcpression 



B. Socioeconocic Factors 

House Duplex Apt Trailer Motel Condition 



No. of Bdrais. Car Public Transportation Friend/Relative 

Other/CoTiCTents ^ Monthly Income (Optional) ATDC 

SSI Medi-Csl Food Stamps WIC Other Health Ins 

CMS CCS Amnesty Other/Cogrnents 



Coniments Socioeconomic Factors 



IJC:aad 

LC1.5.90D 
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IV. SDMMART HEEDS, BAMIEES, OUTCOMES 



1. B€havior«l/MeQt«l health 4. Health 1. 

2. Education/Language 5. Housing 8. 

3. Efflploymnt, Welfare 6. Judicial 9. 



Physical Abuse/Neglect 
Recreation 
Substance Abuse 



Hov to Improve | 
Service 



Need Identified 



Where Go 
First 



Where 
Referred 



Outcome 
Code* 



Barrier/ 
Help Received 



LJC:«»d 
LC1.5.90E 
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V. SCHOOL MEDIATION OR INTERVENTION 

A. Did the »t«ff «t Htmilton (or Job) provide you with any family iervicei, 
or help you find any needed family services? 



B. What could Hamilton Elementary do thaz would sake it enier for you to get 
needed family services? 

VI. INTERVIEWER'S ASSESSMENT 



LJC: aad 
LC1.5.90F 
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xvmrzm vitb lAiaLTra r akutzs 



The intttrriftv foraat is a conpUatioii of County IScalth Ptp«rtMne qucttiont, 
OttpartMBt of Social Strric* cicttoritt, and optn-tsdtd qutationi dartleptd 
•pacifically for thit atody. Tha ais artas of quatitioof and apaeific dircctiont 
for aiaeb «r« follow: 



1. MOriLI IWFORMATION 

Vbile thtra say bt aora than one faoily itructurt in avidsnct, uia the children 
at HatDiltoo and their parent/guardian as tha basic family structure for 
identification. Va vould like to knov about all persons at tha addresi who 
vould ba considered permanent residents (with the faaily for aore than a aonth). 

II. FAMILT ASSESSMENT 

A variety of dsta in the faaily will be collected for detsogrsphic and other 
purposes. 

"^TI. SCHOOL MEDIATION OR INTERVENTION 

These questions vill help the school knov how its service! are working. If the 
family worked with the soeisl worker (Job), gesr the first question to hit 
aervicea. If not, talk about the school staff's helpfulness in genersl, without 
singling out a particular person. 



IV. ASSESSMENT OF HAMILTON CHILD 

This section is included in order to collect date oq the identified child 
Attending Baailton. 

V« SUMMAIY OF HEEDS, BARRIERS, AND HELF RECEIVED 

Ve are asking fauilict to respc. i within the tisefraae of the Isil yesr. For 
aach eras of need identified by the fsmily , plesse continue with these 
questions : 

a) If you needed help in this ares, where did you firit go to ask for 
help? 

b) If soaeone referred you to another place, where did thsy suggest 
Soing? 

c) Vhan you contacted , did you get the balp you needed? 

if yaSf bow did ehay help you? 

if BO, what made it difficult to get the help you needed? 

d) When you did receive help, what vai really helpful to your fsnily? 

•) Vbat could that aarvica do to make it easier for you to get needed 
id belpt 

ERIC c-5i;./ 



|)irectioti. ?«§ c for 

i*)Ccnricwt vith Bcailtoo 



V 

/ 



¥J. 7inCtVICWEK*S ASSESSKEKT 

T^it vtctioD it of gr««t i«port«oet to oi. Vhtt art your iaprtfiioni 
•f the fftaily? Arc they avaro of tht aanc neadf aod karriart that you 
areuld identify for thesa? Are there additional aervicee that you would 
receoaeod for thca? If they have not received the kindt of aervicce 
they need, i« there another tray they could have requested aervicei? 
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Summary of Proposed Data Match Counts 
Draft 1-17-90 

PrPliminarv Notes 

• Elementary schools for which data wil be matc^ted include: Hamilton Elementary School, 
the feastt>aity study school, and afi other elementary schools in the same zip code 921 05, 
wvhich Include Carver. Central. BSson, Euclid. MarshaH. Oak Park. Rowan 

• Want to know for each question whether there are differences tf ethnic group 
(significant groups wouM Include Bl^. Hispanic, indochlnese. White * Poriug jese) 

• Want unduptictated counts 

• 'Househotd* equals the student, student's siblings, and studenfs parents/guardians 

• The school district's programs include Free/Reduced Price Lunch, Special Education, 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP), Voluntary Ethnic Enrollment Program (VEEP), 
Magnet program 

• 'Each program* refers to the school district programs Ssted above and all of the programs 
listed for Department of Social Services. Probation Department, and Housing Commission 
on the attached sheet. 

• ** means a phase two match 
What We Want to Know 

1) A. The number of households from each school that show up h programs in the school 
district and each agency. (Example: 50 Hamilton students iire in CPS.) 

B. The peioentage of households from each school that show in programs in the school 
district and each agency. (Example: 20% jf all households at Hamilton are know to 
CPS.) 

G Comparison of the caseload percentage of households found at each school in each 
program compared to the caselo^ percentage for each program oountywide. 
(Example: 25% of Hamilton households are known to CPS compared to 12% of 
households oountywide.) 



2) A. The number of househokjs from each school that show in multiple programs, 
within each agency and across agency (2 programs. 3 programs, 4 programs, 
5^ programs) 

(Example: 75 househoids In 2 programs, 50 households In 3 programs ....) 

B. The peroent£^e of househokSs from each school that show in multiple programs, 
within each agency and across agency. (Example: 80% of Hamilton families show 
If) In more than two programs. 60% show up in more than three programs ,...) 

C The number and percentage of househokJs at each school that are known 10 each of the 
three agencies. (Example: 600 househoids or 60% of the households at HamlHon are 
known to 2 agencies. 300 househokte or 30% are know to 3 agencies.) 



Data Match Questions 
Page 2 

D. The percentage of muttipte program households at osx^ sdwol compared to the 
percentage of multiple program families oountywide. (Example: 10% of 
Hamilton households are in multiple programs compared to 5% oountywide.) 

E The distrtoutlon of oomblnattons of programs reoelved'used by aach achoofs 
student&lamilies. (Example: 50% of HamHton atudents/famiUes reoeh^kig/using 
2 or more programs were receMng AFDC arxj Free/Reduosd Lunch assistance.) 



3) A The number of students at risk or retained at each school whose households are known 
to no programs outside of school district, one program, 2 programs, 3 programs. 4 
programs, or 5-0 programs. (Example; Of the 250 students Identified at risk at 
Hamilton. 20 are in no programs. 50 are known to one program. 80 are known to 
2 programs, 60 are known to 3 programs, 30 are known lo 4 programs, and 10 are 
known to 5+ programs.) 

B. Same item, but for those known to each of thf» fhree agendes 

C Same item, but using CTBS and La Prueba test score indicators rather than at 

risk/retained. 

D. The number and percentage of each school's students who are at risk andor retained 
who are pan of GAIN households. The distrbution of CTBS and La Prueba test scores 
of each school's students who are pan of GAIN households. 



4) A The number and percentage of students who are stable vs. those who are mobile whose 
households are known to each program. (Example: 30 Hamilton students or 10% of 
stable students' households are receiving AFDC Homeless assistance compared to 80 
students or 25% of mobile students' households who are receiving AFDC Homeless 
assistance.) 

B- The number and perceniage of stable vs. mobile students whose households are known to 
no programs, one program, 2 programs. 3 programs. 4 programs. 5* programs. 
(Example: 50 Hamilton students or 15% of stable students' households are known to 2 
or more programs compared to 80 students or 25% of mobile students' households.) 

C Same Hem as B. but know to one agency, two agencies, or an three agencies. 

D. The number and percentage of each schoofs stable vs. mobile students who are at risk 
and'or reuined. The number and percentage of stable vs. mobile students who are at 
risk and'or retained who are known to no programs, one program. 2 programs, 

3 pn^rams, 4 programs. 5^ programs. 

E. The distribution of combinations of programs racelved'used by aach schoors 
^tudents/lamilies who are stable compared to those who ara mobile? (Example: 
20% of stable students' househokJs who are known to 2 or more prognwns were In 
Adult Probation and CPS compared to 10% of mobile students.) 
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Data Match Questions 
Pages 



, two or 



pfograms. 

tt^ose v^se households are not LEP. 
ail three agencies compared to those wnose nou^ 

those whose households are not LEP. 

attend each school, 

n for those wt>o are Special Educafon stiKlenis compared to those who 
7) Same as queston #5 for those wno are 
' are not designated Special Educaton. 



8) Other 
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DATA XATCE PROJECT 



What We Did 

- Matched data from Hamilton El«a«ntary School with caseload files 
from: 

- Department of Social Services programs 

- Probation Department (Juvenile and Adult) 

- Housing Commission (Section 8 and Public Housing) 

- Department of Social Services developed the database 

program and conducted the match with data tapes supplied by San 
Diego City Schools, Probation Department, and Housing Commission. 
All expenses were contributed in-kind by m&ch agency- 

- Data match parameters 

- Data produced for all households with children who 
live in the Hamilton attendance area 

- Data produced by racial/ethnic group 

- Data are a snapshot of one point in time and are not 
cumulative 

- Questions developed to guide data match focus on these issues: 

- Number of clients )cnown to: 

- each agency's programs 

- multiple programs 

- multiple agencies 

- Whether Limited-English Proficient, Special ducation, and 
Bused student' households are more likely to be known to agency 
programs than those not in these special categories 

- Whether households of students at risk or low test scores are 
more likely to be known to agencies than those not at risk or 
with low test scores 

What We Learned 

- 1,599 students (1,248 who attended Hamilton) translated 

into 1,143 households. Of these 1,14? households, 915 had students 
who attended Hamilton and 228 had stud-snts who were bused to other 
schools. 

- Of the 1,14 3 households in the Hamilton attendance area: 

- 46.0% (526) were known to ATDC (African American and 
Indochincse households were overrepresented and Latincp 
households were underrepresented in proportion to their 
representation of all households) 

- 83.7% (957) were certified for Free and Reduced Lunch 

(no substantial racial/ethnic over- or underrepresentation) 
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- 20% (239> t^ti:« Xnovn at som« point in th« past mmvmn years 
as a f«f«r]ral to th« Child Protttctiva Sarvicas hotline. 
(African Aa»«rlc&n and Nhita houaahoXds vara ovarraprasanted 
and l4t:ino And Zndochinasa households vera iindarrepresented) , 
throu^ti onLy 2.1% of the CPS cases active at the tine of this 
aatcb 

- 16.9% (193) vara knovn to CAIN (the sane racial/ethnic over- 
and undeirteprAsentation as AT DC) 

- 7.8% (69 > tr<ra known to Section 8 housing (67.7% vera African 
American > ; sn additional 8.21 (94) of the households vera )cnown 
to tba IIou»in9 Cosaisaion's vaiting list. 

- 5.2% (S9> \rtra known to Adult Probation (Latino households 
vera ovtr^^prasanted and Zndochinase households under- 
repretant^eS in comparison to their proportion of all 
housahclds) 

- Despita t^e high nusbar of Indochinese households 
living in t-^e Hamilton attendance area, no families were 
identified as receiving refugee assistance from DSS. 

- 37.4% (428) InotfSelioldi vera not )mown to any agency program (DSS, 
Probation, Hc?Utf inQ) , and 62.6% (715) vera known to at least one 
program. 

' or the 73.5 hotjseholds known to at least one program, 22.1% 

(158) vaxTi )tnown to one program, 29.4% (210) vere known to two 

progr^sBS «f Z'7,5% (20 2) vere known to three programs, and 16.5% 
(118) ve^fi known to four programs. 

- Bused liousffhold were proportionately less likely to 

be }cnovn tc» ariy agency or agency program than households of 
students vh>o attended Hamilton. The same was not true for 
households of Limited-English Proficient (L£P) or Special 
Education students. 

- Gf the 193 H^ai^ltcn and bused students designated "at risk" of 
being ret^in^d in tha saaa grade, 46.6% (90) vere )cnown to DSS and 
18.7% (36) vmTm tnown to DSS and Housing. Of the students '*at 
risk" known -t:o DsS, 37.8% (34) vara Latino; of those known to DSS 
and Housing, €«.l% (25) ware African American. 

These data era ^orssidered to be reasonably representative of Hamilton 
student familit0. Tl^era may be soma over-counting due to the limited 
nature of tlit a^t^h, and aoaa under-counting due to the presence of 
household Bei&t>fi^s vhose sumaae is not the same as that of the child 
or parent. Tlit msdar is rasinded that this match vas conducted using 
information f ro^ cni^ thraa of the participating agencies. 

These data ara corssiderad to ba reasonably representative of Hamilton 
student familiar. Thera nay ba soma over-counting due to the limited 
nature of the a^t^h, and soma under-counting due to the presence of 
household aemSM^s vhosc surname is not the same as that of the child 
or parent. Ttit tm^i is also reminded that ttiis match vas conducted 
using inforsati^n from only three of tha participating agencies. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS: Hamilton Elementary School Attendance Area 

Data for Data Match: Counts and Pe rcentages 

Household Counts by Program and ftacl alfBthnic Group; 
Totgl African 



Propram 


Households 


American 


Indochinese 


Latino 


White 




Totals 


1 1 43 


100.0 


334 


29.2 


1 94 


17.0 


392 


34.3 


1 76 


1 5 


.4 


F/R Lunch 


957 


83.7 


278 


29.0 


180 


16.8 


338 


35.3 


1 21 


1 2 


.6 


AFDC 


526 


46.0 


197 


37.5 


134 


25.5 


1 07 


20.3 


70 


13. 


3 


Foster 


1 2 


1 .0 


6 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


8.3 


5 


4 1 


.7 


Childrens 


3 1 


2.7 


1 1 


35.5 


2 


6.5 


6 


19.4 


1 2 


38 


.7 




229 


20.0 


88 


38.4 


28 


12.2 


59 


25.8 


47 


20.5 


CAIN 


1 93 


16.9 


84 


43.4 


42 


21.8 


37 


19.2 


1 9 


9 


.9 


Prob Adult 


59 


5.2 


2 1 


40.4 


3 


5.1 


28 


47.5 


7 


1 1 


.9 


Prob Juv 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100 


.0 


Nous Public 


26 


2.3 


1 1 


42.3 


2 


0.0 


1 2 


46.2 


1 


3 


8 


Rous Sec 8 


89 


7.8 


62 


69.7 


1 1 


12.4 


1 2 


13.5 


2 


2 


.2 


Rous Wait 


83 


7.3 


39 


47.0 


9 


11.0 


28 


33.7 


5 


6 


.0 



List 



Household Counts b v Special Population and Propra m: 



Program 


Households 


AFDC 


GAIN 




PrpbPtion 

Adult 


Hovslng 
Section 6 


Total 


1143 100.0 


526 46.0 


1 93 


16 


9 


59 


5.2 


89 7.8 


LBP 


450 


39.4 


1 92 42.7 


58 


1 2 


.9 


0 


0.0 


1 9 4.2 


NON LEP 


693 


60.6 


334 48.2 


135 


19 


,5 


34 


4.9 


70 10.1 


LEP At Risk 


6f 


34.8 


27 43.5 


7 


1 1 


.3 


3 


4.8 


2 3.2 


NON LEP/ 


1 16 


65.2 


67 57.8 


32 


27 


.6 


3 


2.6 


21 18.1 


At Risk 
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Total 



BUSED 


301 


26.3 


NONBUS 


842 


73. 


7 


BUS At Risk 


54 


30 


.3 


Non Bus/ 
At Risk 


1 24 


69 


.7 


SP.ED. 


1 24 


1 0 


.9 


NON SP.ED. 


1019 


89 


. 2 


SP.ED. /Risk 


43 


24 


.2 


NON SP.ED/ 


1 35 


75 


.8 



AFDC 
99 32.9 
427 50.7 
25 46.3 
69 55.7 



55 44.4 

471 45.2 

20 46.5 

74 54.8 



GAIN 



37 


16.2 


156 


18.5 


8 


14.8 


3 1 


25.0 


24 


19 3 


169 


16.6 


7 


16.3 


32 


23.7 



Household Counts bv Participati on In Programs: 

No Proas 1-S» Pfogs 1 Program 



Total 

LEP 

NON LEP 

LEP Risk 

NON LEP/ 
A! Risk 

BUSED 

NONBUS 

BUS At Risti 

NON BUS/ 
At Risk 



428 37,4 

1 82 40.4 

246 36.0 

1 7 27.4 

32 28.0 



1 44 47.8 

284 33.7 

1 8 33.3 

31 25.0 



71 5 63.0 

268 60.0 

447 64.5 

45 72.6 

84 72.4 



157 52.2 
558 66.3 
36 66.7 
93 75.0 



158 13.8 

58 12.9 

100 14.4 

12 19.4 

13 11.2 



55 18.3 

103 12,2 

9 16,7 

16 12,9 



D^ta for Data Match 
Page 2 

Probation Housing 



19 6,3 
40 4,8 



1 

5 



1,2 
4,0 



9 
50 
2 
4 



7,0 
4,9 
4,7 
3,0 



2 Proas 
210 18.4 
1 1 2 24.9 
98 14,1 
1 6 25.8 
15 12,9 



30 10.0 

1 80 21.4 

1 1 20.4 

20 16.1 



28 


9.3 


61 


7.2 


7 


13.0 


1 S 




1 4 


11.3 


75 


7.4 


6 


14.0 


1 7 


12.6 


3 


Proas 


202 


17.7 


72 


16.0 


130 


18.8 


1 5 


24.2 


27 


23.3 


40 


13.3 


1 62 


19.2 


8 


14.8 


34 


27,4 
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Data fnr Data Match 
Page 3 







Proas 


1-5t 


Proas 


1 Proaram 


SP.ED. 


44 


35.5 


80 


64.5 


22 


17.8 


NON SP.ED. 


384 


37.7 


635 


62.3 


136 


13.3 


SP.ED ./Risk 


1 3 


30.2 


30 


69.8 


7 


16.3 


NON SP.ED./ 


36 


26.7 


99 


73.3 


1 8 


12.4 


At Risk 














Household Counts 


; bv Soecla! PoDutstion and Aaencv: 


Propram 


TQt9l 

Households 


No Aaencles 






Total 


1 143 


100.0 


428 


37.4 


473 


41 .4 


LEP 


450 


39.4 


1 82 


40.4 


191 


42.4 


NON LEP 


693 


60.6 


246 


35.5 


282 


40.7 


BUS 


301 


26.3 


1 44 


4 / 


87 


28.9 


NON BUS 


842 


73.7 


333 


39.6 


386 


45.8 


SPED. 


124 


10.8 


57 


46.0 


50 


40.3 


NON SP.ED. 


1 019 


89.2 


384 


37,7 


423 


41 .5 



2 Proas 
1 0 8.1 
200 19.6 
5 11.6 
2 6 1/.9 



Adult 
Probation 

26 2.3 

1 1 2.4 

1 5 2.2 

1 1 3.7 

1 5 1.8 

5 4.0 

21 2.1 



Student Counts bv leading Lev els and PaHlcioBtion In Programs: 
No ProQS 1-5t Pro ps 1 Program 2 PrOflS 



Reading 1 
Reading 5 
Reading 9 



34 28.8 
4 0 24.8 
28 26.7 



46 38.0 
73 45.3 

47 44.8 



8 6.8 
13 8.1 
B 7.6 



17 14.4 
16 9.9 
7 6.7 



28 


22.6 


1 74 


17.1 


1 2 


27.9 


30 


20.7 


Houslno 


36 


3.1 


1 6 


3.6 


20 


2.9 


1 2 


4.0 


24 


2.9 


2 


1.6 


34 


3.3 


2 


ProQs 


1 3 


11.0 


1 9 


1 .2 


1 5 


14.3 
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Student Counts bv Reading Lsvefs and Participation !n Propramn reont'd): 

No ProQS 1-5» Proas 1 Program _ 2 Proaa 3 Proas 



M^th 1 
Math 5 
Math 9 



1 50.0 
21 33.9 
45 38.8 



1 SO.O 
4 1 66.1 
71 61.2 



Counts of Students At Risk: 

No Agencies 



At Risk 


1 93 


100.0 


African 
American 


70 


36.3 


Indochinese 


1 7 


8.9 


Latino 


74 


38.3 


White 


27 


14.0 



53 27.5 

1 2 17.1 

2 11.8 

26 35.1 

1 2 44.4 



0 0.0 
8 12.9 
14 12.1 



0 0.0 

11 17.7 

12 10.3 



1 50.0 
10 16.1 
28 24.1 



90 


46 


.6 


2 


1.0 


8 4.1 


27 


38 


.6 


0 


0.0 


5 7.1 


1 4 


82 


.4 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


34 


45 


.9 


2 


2.7 


3 4.1 


1 2 


44 


.4 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 
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HAMllTnN Fl FMFNTTARYSnHCyM UIOftATinN STUDY 



R«dudng ftudent moUflty to the tR^'LKA Mnga li on« of tf)e lonQ-ttnn goals lit«d in tht New 
BegirMiin^s iMsbQify study proposal to tht Stuart Foundations. Hamfton Elamantary School had 
tftahlghast mobility Max In tha San Diago City Schools fci school y«v 1987^. UhdaistMitfnQ 
how many famBiaf mova Into and out of HamBton. which aeh^ A thay 0^ 
Hamilton and nmvB to aflar taavino tttt achool, now fra^iafttly thay movt, and how long lhay are at 
tfie school befofs moving Is pari of ttia analysis that can laad to solutions for wortJng to suppon 
and stabilize highly mobile families. 

1>e Hamilton Elementary School titration Study providet an in-depth look at student attendance 
patterns for one strict school. This study provides ot)}ect}ve intonnalion. The Client Interview 
and Action Research components of the New Beginnings fsasbililty study should provide 
infonnation on the reasons for student and family mobility. 

HC^ STUDY WAS CQNT^ICTgP 



The New Beginnings project team contracted with Dr. Pater Bell. Educatlona! Researcher In the 
school district's Research Department, lo conduct the migration study. Dr. Bell conducts the 
district's annual study of student mobility and stabi% rates. The project team requested that 
Dr. Bell generate data reports to resporid to the foBowing questions, providing totals ai^ 
breakdowns by radal/ethnic group. 

• What is the migration pattern of schools attended by Hamilton Mudents? What schools 
do students attend before moving to Hamilton and what schools do they attend after 
teavlr^ Hamilton? 

• How much time do Hamilton students sper>d at Hamilton before kaving the schoo!? 

• Wr^at is the distribution of students wf)o are stable or mobile at Hamilton. wt>o attend 
more than or>e school in addition to Hamilton during the school year? 

• How many students attend Hamilton, leave to attend another school, then return to 
Hamilton during the same scfiool year? 

Data are presented for African American. Indochbese, Latino, and Whie students. Students from 
other racial^ethnic groups made up less than three peroem of tie total school population. The 
most ouneni data. Infonnation from the 1987-$8 achool yer. were used for the study. 

STUDY RND<NtGS 

In school y4ar 1987-€8. Hamilton Elementary School was a aingte'traok. year-round school. 
The (^trtcfs ofTuaal student ooum shows that 895 students attended the school as of a single 
October reporting date, though 1.116 students attended the achool at some point during the year. 
The folowing Is a oompartson of Hamilton's radal'ethnic population in achool years 1987-88 
and 1989-90 from official strict reports. The Latino and Indochinese populations have 
inaeased dramatically, the African American and White population have dropped significantly, 
and the other nK>stiy Asian and Filipino ethnic students have inaeased somewhat. 



African American 



IndocfUnese 



latino 



White 



Other 



1987-88 



29.6% 



20.4% 



29.3% 



17.8% 



2.9% 
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1989-90 



24.7% 



24.0% 
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34.1% 

• • i 



13.5% 



4.7% 



Hamifton Migrition Study 
Pa0e2 



Schools Studente AHandad B^fom anri k Har Hflmihen 

Tha highMt oonotntmtbns of sbidtntt movtd from m 
Hamilton, and ftom Hcmmon to oth«f dtotrid titflw^ 

toHamBton1ibouncfvfMor«vfthinmaMft«m MCtenofthaM^ Adtftionatly, 
fftutemi ippaarad to mova ftom mostly BaiTto achooit to Hamilton, but lafi from Hamilton to 
mosfly Soutftaast sclKtols. (Sat attaehadmaptfornifirattonof migrattonpatitms). Tha 
toUoMflno a Sstbig of ihasf sohooia with olhar partinam 

Schools students attended immadl•.^^/ U>ore HamOton: 

Of the 255 students who were In this sample from 50 schools. 39% were African American. 
29% were Latino. 16% were Whne. and 15% were Indochinese. 

Adjacent to Hamilton Other Mid-City SoLJtheasi^arrio 

Euclid 21 Jackson 16 Sherman 15 

Cemral tS Carver 10 Brooklyn 11 

Marshall 14 Adams 9 King 11 

Edison 9 Emerson 9 

Schools students attended Immediately after Hamilton: 

Of the 306 students who were In this sanple from 55 schools, 44% were African American. 
19% were Indochinese. 18% were Latino, and 16% were White. 

Adjacent to Hamilton Other Mid-City SouiheasiBarrio 

Euclid 43 Jackson 16 Morion 13 

Central 27 Rolando Park 11 Encanto 10 

Edison 16 Brooklyn 6 

Marshall 10 Kennedy 8 

Amounl of Time Students Spent at Hamilton Before Leaving 

Almost one-third of tha students attended 50 days or less of school at Hiimlfton, one-fifth of the 
students between 60 and 120 days of school at Hamilton, and a bare majority of the students 
attended Hamilton from 120 days to 180 days. African American students left school In the largest 
numbers In tha first tester, followed almost avenly by Latino and White students. Almost 
ane-third aach of African American and Lat^ students left school in tf>e second trtonesier. Latino 
studenu were tha most stable and WhHe students the least stable as reflected by students staying 
in school tor pan or the final trimester. 

Days 

1 -60 days 

60-120 days 

120' 180 days 



% Total Students 


African American 


Indochinese 


Latino 


WhHe 


28% 


36.4% 


14.6% 


24.6% 


23.3% 


22% 


33 8% 


16.2% 


30.8% 


18.2% 


50% 


25.6% 


23.1% 


32.5% 


15.0% 
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Hammon had ma Mghast -mobllty Indtx* pmfila and lha tovvtst 

a(^ioolsdbrfng«M 1967-68 achooiytar. ThaNawBaginnlnospre|oclwantad Id conduct a more 
fti-dapth anminatim of tfwaa ttudants who attandad HamSton tor tN antlra achoo) yaar and those 
who lafi at aonia po^t during the y^ar. 

In tftis study, a "atabte' student Is defined as being at Hamilton as of tw sbctfi day of school and 
attend ng fhe school through the 175th day of the year. A "mobile' aludent Ss defined as being at 
Hamilton as of the sbcth day of the achoo^ year and lasving me school before the 17$th day of the 
year. An "other* student Is defined as having entered Hamilton, most liely from outside the school 
(fistrict, after the sixth day of the school year. 

ptudpntj; nwho «tflriftd and eaom pleted the Kchftnl yo»f «t Humnten. The SChOOl ^tricf S Stability rate 

for 1 987-86 was 83^ (the percentage of students who started and completed the achool year at 
Hamilton). The rate for HamSton was 65.6%. Radai/ethnlc group stebHIty rates at Hamilton 
were significantiy below the rates fbr tfie grot^ In the district, tooking at HamOion alone, the 
atabiiity rate for Latino students was signlficantiy Ngher than the rate fx the achool as a whole: 
the rates for African American and WhHe students were significantly below the rate for the school. 
The stability rate for Indochlnese students was the same as the rate for the school as a whole. 

Total African American IndocMnese Latino White 

Totals for District 63.3% 78.1% 65.7% 62.2% 84.1% 

Hamilton 65.6% 59J?% . 65.3% 76.7% 51.4% 

Of the 1 ,11 8 students who attended Hamilton at some pomt during the school year - atudents who 
are the major focus of this study - 470 were stable. Latino students 08%) were the most 
stable and White students (15%) were the least stable. Indoch^se students were the second most 
stable group (24%). followed by African American students (19%). 

Students who Ktarled the ye ar af HamlHon hiit teft Hamllinn or the district. Of the 1,1 18 students 
who attended Hamilton at some point (fejring the school year, 246 students were mobile. White 
atudents were the most mobile (27%). and Latino studenu (22%) wen the teast mobile - the 
opposite picture, as Is to be expected, fo the stabSity scenario. African American students were 
the secx>nd most mobile group (24%), followed dosefy by Indochlnese students (25%). 

Almost 54% (132) of the 246 mobile Hamilton students started the achool year at t\e school and 
Ihiisher/ the school year at another tfstrici school. The table below shows thai the vast majority of 
ftese students (105) attended Hamilton and one additional school. The numbers are roughly equal 
•cfoss radal/ethnic group. However, about 20% of these students attended two or more schools 
•her leaving Hamilton. 

ToulStuoents African American »idochln«se Latirw White 

Hamitton ♦ 1 achool 1 05 

Hamilton 4 2 achools 20 

Hamitton ^ 3 schools 6 

Hamitton ♦ 4 schools 1 



27 
8 
2 
0 



24 
7 
0 
0 



30 
4 
1 
1 



24 
1 

3 

n 
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About 46% (1 14) ol tha 246 mobte Hamflton ttvidtflts tt«ft«d the lehool 
laft^hatfsfrictbeforttha and of tha school yttf. Mott of thata 114 sbidentsattandad Hamilton 
tftan iafi lha dtetrlcl wWwut tfiantfng mthof district school bafior^ 

Ovarona-lhlrdofmatastudafmwtraWMa«andsnethar28%«mbidochinasa. Of tha students 
who tttafKlad Hamlton end more than one other achoof bafixa leaving the dis«^ 
were African American, about one-third ware White, and none of these students were foidochlnese 
or Latino. 

Total Students African American hdochinese L^'no White 

Hamilton 101 28 18 35 

Hamilton ♦ 1 school 9 7 0 0 2 

Hamitton ♦ 2 schools 4 2 0 0 2 

Students who did not start th# gehool ywar at Hamltton Of tfM 1 .1 1 8 Students who attended 
Hamilton at some point durbig the school year, 402 students did not fiarl the school year at 
Hamilton. Aooorcfing to Dr. BeB. many of these students came to Hamflton from outside the 
district, though some Stely started at the beginning of the traditional school year which starts 
later than the year-round calendar. 

Over 80% (324) of the 402 "other* students did not sUrt the school year at a district school but 
finished the scho^ year at a district school. Of these 324 students. 240 came to HamiHon and 
completed the school year at Hamilton - over one-third African American and just under one- 
third Latino. Sixty-eight (68) students came late to Hamilton, moved to one other school. %nd 
completed the school year In the Strict. Over half of these students were African American, 
Sixteen (16) students. 75% African American, came late to Hamilton and attended two or more 
additional schools before completing the year in the district. 





Total Students 


African American 


Indochlnese 


Latino 


White 


Hamilton 


240 


73 


42 


85 


35 


Hamilton «*- 1 school 


68 


38 


9 


16 


4 


Hamilton •*> 2 schools 


13 


9 


2 


2 


0 


Hamilton <*- 3 schools 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 



About 20% (78)of the 402 'other students neither started nor f^ished the year at a district 
school. Slxty-«our (64) of these 78 students came late to Hamilton then left the cfistrld - over 
40% Africri American and over 35% White. Fourteen (14) students came late to HamUton. then 
attended one or more additional schools before leaving the school district prior to the dose of the 
school year. AIntoSt 60% of these students were African American and 40% were White. None 
were indochlnese or Latino. 





Total Students 


African American 


Indochlnese 


Latino 


White 


Hamilton 


64 


27 


1 


12 


23 


Hamilton t- 1 achod 


9 


6 


0 


0 


3 


Hamilton 2 schools 


4 


1 


0 


0 


3 


f^amilton 3 schools 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 
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Hamilton Migration Study 



fitudPnts Who AttAnrtoH Hamnton Mofg Than Onee 

Twenty-four ttudants attended HamBton, attended one or Mvd addBional schools, tfien returned to 
Hamitton at some point during the achoof year. About one-third each of these students were 
African American and Whits., and about 20% each were indochinese ar)d l-atino. 

Total Students African American fridochinese Latino White 

Hamilton- 1-Kamltton 20 6 5 4 5 

Hamilton-2-Hamitton 4 2 0 0 2 

WJOH FINDINGS 

The following are major findings frorri the Hamilion Elementary School Migratbn Study: 

• Large numbers of Hamilton students migrated to and from the school from the Mid -City 
community. Many students also migrated lo Hamitton from the Banio area, but appeared 
to (eave Hamilton and migrate to Southeast schools. 

• About 28% of Hamilton's students attended the school tor less than 60 days; over 50% 
of Hamilton's students attended the school more than 120 days. 

• Latino and indochinese students are the fastest growing populations at Hamilton and also 
were the most stable of the four major racial/ethnic groups at the school. 

• While only about 40% of Hamilton's students were stable, another 20% of the students 
came %o the school at various times during the year but stayed at Hamilton fo. the 
remaining portion of the school year. 

• Just over 1 7% of Hamilton's students left the district before the end of the school year. 

• About 23% of Hamilton's students attended Hamilton and at least one other district school 
during the school year. 

CTNOJJSiCNS 

The following are major ooncJuslons drawn from the study. 

• There Is a myriad of student subpopulations at Hamitton Elementary School. Gaining 
a greater understanding of the profile of each major subpopiMation is vital to designing 
•ducational and human services. 

• The migration of students Id and from schools adjacent to Hamitton and within the Mid-City 
oomrnunity has major implications for the design of aducational and human servioes and 
ttte drawing of school attendance and human service boundaries. 

« The migration of slgnlfican! number of Hamilton students into and out of the school distrct 
has ma^r Implications for coordination and planning with surrounding school districts- 



Study prepared by Ronald L ntinger based on data produced by Dr. Pater Beli. 
ErJc ^"^^ s 
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SAN filCCO CITY SCB0OL6 
Offict of tbt Peputy Suptriottodtnt 

mw uciRKmcs - ah overview 

Hew Stgiuninfi it • wiqut iottrAitoey eelUbor.tlTt lotroliriiiS tbt City tfid 
County of San I)ia|o, tht Sao Ditjo Coonunity CoUtgt »iatrict, and Sao Dxtgo 
City IcbooU. The ccUaborativt bat fro«> from • raaliaation that tbt four 
^artieipatist agtocitt atrvt childrtn, youth, and thtir faniliti, aod: 

• Shart cowcon clitnts, . 

• Strvt childrtn and adolttetntt vithin fiical ayatcsi prttatd to their 

• Vted to undtrttand the atrvicte and rttourett of tht othtr agtscitt. 

• Mted to check the aituaptiont of coanon clitntt, atrvictt gap. and pottxble 
duplication of aervicet. 

Mev Btfiinningt hat been in txitttnct finct June 1988 vhtn the diracter of Social 
Services for San Ditgo County initiattd diicuttiont vith the auptrinttndent of 
San Pit£o City Schools and othtr axtcutivtf of public atctor agenciet. The 
initial .eeting included 28 aanagert rapraatnting the divatixty of atrvictt 
providtd to childrtn. youth, and fatnilitt. Tht group dtcidtd to focut •««"^;^^ 
of the collaborative on Hoover High School and it« fttdtr alaatntary and aiddle 
.choolt in San Dfego't aultiethnic. dentely populatad Mid-City area. Whilt 
initial effortt focuttd on av.rtnttt of tach agency', atrvictt in the arta. the 
ditcuttiont inevitably turned to ittuet of fragmentation of atrvicts and unaet 
needs of the clients. 

The collaborative effort seeks: 

• To itcpTove txifting services. 

• To develop alternative strategies and approaches to rttpond to 
client/coanunity needs. , • v- 

• To bring about inttitution.l change through closer working rtlat lonthips 
and policy developaent/rtvitien. 

Hew Beginnings functions as a comittee of the vhole which atett quarterly at 
the sitet of various aeabtr agencias. Task groups organited by the 
collaborative have inv.stigattd and propostd inttragency aolutiont to is ues of 
dstt sh.ring, school atttodance. and taenage pragnancy. Most r*eently. the 
CO laJoJatii; has begun a ftasibility atudy for a "oot-stop .hop" for agency 
«rv!c« at or near in altaentary achool in the Boovtr Bigh School atttndanct 

The Htw Beginning. Ftatibility Study, fundtd by tht Sluart Foundationt. it an 
Action r.J.archS ^^j.,, Uvtstigatt tht attd for int.gr.t.d atrvictt or 
eJi Idran and thtir fa.ili.s. Tht projtct will pl.c. a aocial worker fro» the 
Countv Dtpartatnt of Social Services at Haailton Eltatntary School en a 
JSoJUtHJ blHs to work with a ..all auabtr of f.»ili« « • -f^^lT ••/-cat 
nrola""to invtstigat. tht fa.ili.s' aa.dt for additional ••';J"J 'J^^ 
la^ri.r. they asperi.oca to working with the exitting sy.taa. The featibiUty 
atudy will also aeek to: 
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KXI8TIN0 LAND USE 



MID-CITY City Heights 
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SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 

ElementCiry Schools 1990-91 

(Your Mtghborhood •chdol of ittandinc* it dttormlntd by ymir strttt tddrttt Whtn 
you hsvt i k>c«l addrtM.th* dlstrlct*t Boundary Informatton tt 293-8010 c«n as&lst you.) 
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HAMILTON ELENiENTAKY 
CNKOLLMENT 




Grades: K-5 

Calendar: Year-Rouod Muld Track 



Enrollment: Year 




• 






84-85 


660 








85-86 


672 








86-87 


745 








87-88 


895 








88-89 


1.040 


(Malc«536 Fcmale»504) 


YEAR 


ATTENDANCE 




SUSPENSIONS 


MOBILITY 


88-89 


Absences 


Nonapp 






84-85 


9.576 


2.875 


39 


121.2% 


85-86 


9.279 


2.554 


41 


129.3% 


86-87 


9,902 


3.746 


30 


126.6 % 


87-88 


13.164 


4,959 


10 


151.0% 


88-89 


16.135 


5.136 


10 




STABILITY 








Stable 


Mobile 




Late Entry 




470 


246 




282 





Suble - enrolled from the Hrst day of school through the last day of the semester. 
Mobile - enrolled the first day of school but not on the school roster at the end of 
semester. 

Late £n07 - TZnter mid-semester or after the sixth day of class and/or may not be 
the end of the semester. 



FREE AND REDUCED LUNCH PROGRAM 

MAY 84 MAY 85 MAY 86 MAY 87 MAY 88 MAY 89 
69.4% 78.3% 80.6% 81.7% 76.7»% 91.6% 

July 1989 Reapplication qualifiers: 870 ftudents k Free lunch program 

118 students ■ Reduced lunch program 

CHAPTER ONE STUDENTS . s;s of October 10/28/88 
LEP'X RDCIMATH FDG MATH S£.V. 

154 500 88 68 1.410 

Two polnu were fives for each LEP-X and RDG/MATH student. 
Hamilton's enrollment Oct. 7, 1988b i,040 
Hamilton's enrollment September 26. 1989 « 1.235 

LANGUAGES 

There are 21 different languages spoken by the students at Hamilton Elementary 



HAMILTON ELEKflNTARY SCHCX>L 
ETHNIC DlSTRIBimON 



MM 




I 



I 



Hispanic 



White 



EUck 



O FUipino 



tm-ll IMKM SM»-i7 »M?-»I HM-if 



tf6«« A>i&r tnchidM Pftdftc bkndcn 
iourae IDCS Sctool Pmftk • 
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1980-68 CompariMB of Ethnldty by 
SttbregionAl Axta (Mid City) 
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HAMILTON El£MENTARY 
AT-RISK AND RETAXNED STUDENTS 
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HAMH-TON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Number of Students 



HFALTH 


PROBLEM 


iu\v 


Auffust 


Stnt 


i. 


Accident/ Fir St Aid 


100 


ISO 


4 0 




Allergy 


5 


5 


0 


3. 


Bite (mostly insect) 


19 


30 


18 


4. 


Body Pain 


29 


21 


27 


5. 


Changt Clothes/Repair 


12 


12 


3 


6. 


Dental 


14 


19 


13 


7. 


Ear 


7 


10 


9 


8. 


Eye 


31 


30 


12 


P. 


Headache 


55 


63 


21 


10. 


Medical procedure-2x daily 


23 


25 


11 




(one student) 








11. 


No Breakfast 


23 


32 


7 


12. 


Nosebleed 


6 


18 


7 


13. 


Other 


10 


45 


33 


14. 


Pediculosis flice^ 


27 


36 


6 


15. 


KX 


50 


18 


4 


16. 


Skin 


28 


25 


3 


17. 


Sore Throat 


24 


22 


6 


]8. 


Stomachache 




2 00 


65 


19. 


Tired 


4 


5 


0 


TOTALS 




f 75 


766 


288 



INNOCULATIONS: 

July - September 1989 Total « 64 

PHYSICALS: 

July - September 1989 Total « 20 

Source: Nurse Gaudia Hildreth Daily Repon 
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Mice StaUsUcfl for iimmuioii oc-uw* 



y^ftia Tract f%l 
25.01 25.02 



20.00 



Violent 
Property 

Violent 
Property 



8.66% per thousand 
82.73% per thousand 

not available at this Ume 
not available at this Ume 



Tear npofftcd^ 



1. 
2. 
a 

4. 

5. 

TOTALS 



Murder 
Rape 

Armed Robbery 
Strong Arm Robbery 
Aggravated Assault 



FtPP^ Crimes: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

TOTALS 



Durglaiy Cresldentlaj) 
Burglaiy (non-rcsldenOal) 
Larceny Cover $400 value) 
Lanreny (under $400 value) 
Motor Vehicle Thefts 
Car tneak-lns 



•19lf« iMwiry- December 
«19t9- Itmuuy -July 



18.02 
85.24 



37.14 
74.67 



25.01 
88 80 



Source: Phone conversaUon with GInny Cairoll (531 2413) 



8.30 
57.27 



11.97 
59.48 



20.02 
88 89 



2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


4 


1 


1 


11 


6 


5 


4 


9 


5 


9 


6 


54 


46 


23 


23 


78 


63 


40 


34 



25.81 
97.29 



25.05 
86.29 



26.00 



2 
9 
14 
41 

133 



2 
2 
10 
18 
79 



199 117 



149 


94 


67 


42 


280 142 


5 


0 


5 


9 


35 35 


34 


8 


34 


29 


60 C6 


98 


51 


100 


41 


181 85 


«3 


36 


70 


48 


194 105 


79 


31 


98 


40 


137 62 


369 


189 


276 


209 


887 403 
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Child Prottetlva Strvlett 
Av«rag« Raftrralt par Month 
July 1988 • Juna 1989 
Zip Coda 92105 



Category 



Referrals per mnnth Genera! Descnotion 



1. Sexual abuse 



2. Physica! abuse 

3. Severe neglect 

4. Genl. neglect 

5. Emotional abuse 

•6. Exploitation 

7. Caretaker absent/ 
Incapacity 



48 

99 

30 

105 

16 

1 

38 



incest, etc. 
beatings, etc. 
medical care neglected 
dirty home, truant, etc. 
primarily verbal 



pornography 
parent absent 



TOTAL 



337 



This zip code area is second only to 92111- Linda Vista and Clairemont 
for the highest number of referrals per month. 
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HAMILTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

SAN DIEGO HOUSING COMMISSION 
PUBLIC HOUSING AND SECTION t HOUSWG BY CENSUS TRACT 

Public Housing cnits by Ccnius Tract 



Census Tract 25.01 25.02 26.00 

Count 18 53 56 

Total 127 

City total 1,300 (approximately) 

Section 8 units by Census Tract and Gender 

Census Tract Male Female Total Unit Count 

25.01 1 5 94 108 

25.02 1 2 69 81 
26.00 47 182 228 
Totals 7 4 345 417 



City total - not available at this time 
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September 28, 1989 

ADDmONAL INFORMATION THAT HAS BEEN REQUESm>: 
(not in any gpecitl order) 

1. HEAXTH 

a. MeDUl Hetltb clients serviced in the Htmiltoa irea 

b. Child Health and Disability Prevention Profrtm (CHDP) 

c. Viug 

<L Alcohol 

c. Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 
f. Health and Safety residential violations 

ZPOUCE 

a. Domestic violence 

b. Trtffic suts for Fairmount 

c. Gang infiltration into the area 

d. Drug traffic 

e. Alcohol related arrest 

3. PROBATION 

a. Adults on probation in the area. Parents? 

4. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

a. GAIN population in the area 

b. AFDC Homeless 

c. Foster children/homes 

d. Battered women 

f. Adult Protective Services 

g. Additional information from Child Protective Services 

5. HOUSING 

a. Sense of mobility? May be able to track tenant by zip code. 

6. SAN DIEGO OTY SCHOOLS 

a. Background information on the surrounding elementary ichools to 
compare with Hamilton. 

b. District Hgures for At-Risk and Retained Students 

7. ALCOHOL, BEVERAGE COMMISSION 
a. Ktsnber of liquor license in tiie area 

8. Updated information regarding employment and unemployment 

9. £tc^ Btc^ Etc., ^ 

IS yoti have any itiggestions or questions, please conuct me at 584-6941 
(Sao Diego Community College District) - Sbaula Wright 

er|c c-85 r . 



2807 Fair»ount Avenue 
Sen Diego, CA fJIOS-AeSS 



HAMILTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 




HOME OF THE HEROES 



(619) 262-2483 

•HAMILTON 18 OUR NAME AND 
EDUCATION IS OUR GAME** 



January 22. 1990 



Dear Parents. 

You may be aware ttiai Hamilton Elementary is Jnvotved In a very Important project this 
year-one that will help many of our families and children. The project is called 'New 
Beginnings" and is being done In cooperation with our school. Ihe school district, and 
leaders from the city and county of San Diego . In New Beginnings, we are trying to form 
ck)se ties with the departments and agencies that help families In need In order to serve 
our Hamilton families more successfully. 

As pad of the project, San Diego County PiA)lic Health nurses will be calling several 
Hamilton families to set up short interviews (about 45 minutes) during weekend or 
evening hours. The nurses will be asking you three basic questions: 

1 . What are the basic needs for services or assisUnce that you have (or may have 
had in the past year)? 

2 . Have you ever had any problems in gening the services or assistance you needed^ 
If so. what kinds of problems? 

3. tf you have ever received services or assistance from a department or agency, 
which ones were helpful to you? How were they helpful? 

I fealiie that these questions are personal in nature, and I want to promise you thai your 
answers will be kept eonrident ial. No one hare at the school will know about your 
answers unless you choose to discuss them yourseH. All we are doing is ooHecting 
Information about needs in the Hamlfton area. Your answers wni go Into the total 
number of answers to give us a "anapshor of families In the Hamilton rea. 

Please let the nurse oome out to talk to you. I know that you are all •rery busy, but also 
know you as helpful and caring people. Your lime will be weH-spent, and will preatiy 
assist the chikjren and families of Hamilton. As a thank-you. New Beginnings will send a 
$10 Von's food certificate to those of you who complete Interviews. 

M you have any questions about the New Beginnings project or the Interviews with the 
nurses, please ca8 me or Dr. Arm at the school. Thank you tor your help. 




Mrs. Peery 
Principal 
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NEIU BEGINNINGS 



February 9, 1990 



Oeor 

I Luould like to thonk you for your time and effort in porticipoting in 
on Interuieui mith the Neui Beginnings Project. The information we 
receiue from Homiliton families like yours mill help us in deueloping 
neiii mays to assist families in the San Diego area. 

Let me assure you once again that all your ansu^ers in the interuieu* 
are confidential. No one uiili know that you haue discussed u;ith us. 
Rll ansLi>ers u ill be grouped together In the report, and none of the 
participants u;ill be identified by name. 

fls an eHpression of our appreciation to you, we haue enclosed a food 
certificate for Uon's. This certificate comes from the Neui Beginnings 
project itself, not from Hamilton Elementary school or County Public 
Health nurses. Ule hope that you and your family w\\\ enjoy some- 
thing special as thanks for your time spent uilth New Beginnings. 

Again, thank you for your uery important help in the project. 

Sincerely, 



Jeanne Jehl 

Neui Beginnings Leadership Team 
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Agreement entered into between: 

Sao Diego City Schools (SDCS) 
ind 

County of San Diego, Departmeiit of Social Services (DSS) 

and 

Sao Diego Housing Commission 
and 

Couoty of Sao Diego, Probation Department 

The purpose of ihis agreement is to establish the requiremcnis for a data match using DSS 
records, SDCS records and San Dicgo Housing Commission, and County of San Diego. Probation 
Dcpanmcnt records. The intent of ibis agreement is to meet SDCS, DSS. San Dicgo Housing 
Commission r.n(i Probation Department needs while maintaining record confjdentjaliiy. 

A. Requirements for this match OL^l 

1. San Diego City Schools - Only ibe student name, parent name, date of birth, address, 
ethnicity, gender. Free and Reduced priced lunch eligibility. Al-Risk designation, CTBS and La 
Prueba score, mobility. VEEP. MAGNET. Special Education. LEP and Retained. School of 
Attendance and School of Residence designation will be used to match records for the following 
San Diego eicmcniary schools' 

a. Hamilton Elementary School, 

b Central Elementary School, 

c. Rowan ElcmenLjry School, 

d. Marshall Elementary School, 
c. Oak Park Elementary School. 

f, Euclid Elementary School. 

g. Carver Elementary School, 
h Edison Elemenury School 

2 County of S.n Diego, Department •f Social Services - Only AFDC. Mcdi-Cal. Food 
Stamps, Refugee A.sisiance. Foster Care, Child Protective Services. AFDC Homeless, GAIN, and 
Adult Protective Services will be used iu match records. 

3. Sao Diego Housing Commission - Only Public Housing, Section 8 Housing and 
ApplicatioDs/^'ait List will be used to match records. 

4. County of San Diego. Probation Department - Only the juvenile records of the 
•tudenis enrolled in number A.l. above, and probation records of parcnu or guardians of 
students who are enrolled in the schools referenced in number A.l. above will be used to match 
records. 

B. Furoose of the data match 

1. The ji^'iiii-iJ information generated by this data match will be used for research purposes 
only to provide information for the New Beginnings Feasibility Study, funded by the Stuart 
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Foundations. New Beginnings is an ioierageocy coUaborative research project designated to 
isvesiigaie the need for tntegr^^ed services to faniiies and children in the San Diego community. 

r. Term of this avre^meni 

The term of this agreement shall be January 1. 1990 through June 30, 1990. 
IL General DravisiQni 

1. The match will be entirely internal to the compuicr. There will be no offloading of individual 
records and/or copying of individual records. 

2. The matched upe will be handled as a confidential document with the Dormal sccuniy 
measures which would be assigned to such a document. 

3. No data will be released to anyone other than designate^] SDCS staff without specific wrutcn 
permission of the Director of the Deparunent of Social Services. 

4. The County of San Diego, Department of Social Sci-vices. EDP Division will be responsible for 
conducting the dau match with data upcs being provided by the San Diego City Schools and San 
Diego Housing Commission. 

5. At the end of the dau match run. the original unmatched tapes will be hand-delivered to a 
person designated by SDCS. and San Diego Housing Commission or picked up by a designated SDCS 
and San Diego Housing Commission staff person, 

6. The costs associated with or arising from these activuics will be absorbed by the respective 
agencies. Each party to the agreement agrees to conduct these activities withm their normal 
budget for their district, division, or section. 

Parties to the Agreement: 



d&uA,:4jz^ 




iil-^rvices ^ 
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RJCHARD 
Director 

Department of Soc 

DR- THOMAS W. PAYZANT 
Superintendent 

Sap/Diego Uoifij^ School Distria 

EVAN E BECKER 
Executive Director 
Son Dtefo Houitus C 



CECIL H. STEPPE 
Cliicf Probation Officer 
ProbttioQ Department 



Commission 
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THE SINATRA FACTOR 



OVERCOMING THE "SINATRA FACTOR- 



A wise man said that every collaborative group has Its Sinatra factor: the point at which 
one member of the group says. "Let's do It ... mx way!" The New Beginnings learn 
seemed to exhibit an extremely tow Sinatra factor. Why? Maybe we're just laid-back 
Southern Callfornians who prefer the Beach Boys to 'Old Blue Eyes * More probably, 
there were characteristics of the group and the process that contributed to the level of 
collaboration we developed and the commitment to Institutional change which grew from 
It. These conditions come to mind: 

1 . SUPPORT FROM THE TOP: New Beginnings is first a collaboration of agency heads, 
known as the Executive Committee. Two key members of the Committee were 
visionary creators of the project. They provided us with a thousand Ideas, asked the 
key questions, and helped us define the issues. Together they balanced each other and 
provided the Project Team with a continuing source of Intellectual stimulation, 
vision and support for the project. 

All members of the Executive Committee gave consistent support to that vision and 
access to their agencies' programs. In releasing high-level staff for substantial and 
ongoing oarticipation in New Beginnings, leaders from the Executive Committee 
demonstrated their strong commitment to the project goals. Sharing budget 
resources and staffing (especially providing for the assignment of the Family 
Services Advocate) also supported the project's emphasis on reconfiguring agency 
staff roles In order to maximize resources and more effectively Urget needy 
families. 

2 . PERMISSION TO LEARN AND EXPLORE: Because New Beginnings received the funding 
for a feasibility stuay from the Stuart Foundations, the project team had the time and 
resources to design Its own process and dig deeply Into ins*itu:«ons and Issues. Most 
collaborative programs do not have such a luxury; they anse from a single project 
funding source or are driven by the need to resolve a crisis. In either of these 
situations, the process becomes "Let's put together a committee to do this thing." The 
New Bepinnings Team did not need to meet a timeline to open doors for the project, or 
to design ihe project to fit the requirements of a state or federal grant. 

3 A STAFF OF GENERALISTS. . .NO ONE PERSON THE EXPERT: Because Interagency 
collaboration is an emerging field, there were no experts on the team. Team 
members hold degrees in sociotogy. psychology, political science, education, English, 
and law, to name a few. . .there was no sense that some had better credentials for the 
effort than others. The staff members hired by the program (the project coordinator 
and the Family Services Advocate) worked In roles that were new to them. To a 
certain extent, the New Beginnings Team Invented as we went along, and we knew that 
we needed each other to do a quality job. One limitation to the depth of the 
collaborative process was our ethnic and cultural homogeneousness; ell members oi 
the j^oject team except one were White. 
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4 . EQUITY OF THE PARTNERS, OR THERE'S BLAME ENOUGH TO GO AROUND": Many so- 
called oollaboratives develop as an effort to 'improva' one of the partners: one 
organizational member of the ooliaboratton is deemed to be failing or in need of help; 
rescuers or 'Fixers' are called in to improve the performance and outcomes of that 
organization, in New Beginnings, we ecknowiedged that the current system of social, 
health, educational and other services is failing children and families. We also 
acknowledged that all of our organizations play a part in the failure of the system. 
The basis for our efforts was shared ownership of the problem and the solution. The 
team was able to operate with a minimum of preconceived notions or defensiveness, 
and was able to involve other members from each agency as needed in oollegiai 
discussions. 

5 . ACCESS TO AN OUTSIDE CONSULTANT: The role of Sid Gardner as outside consultant to 
our group cannot be underestimated. Sid brought his expertise in interagency 
collaboration and a respectful approach to our process. He never presumed the role 
of leader; instead, he injected information, opinion, humor, and suggestions. iVe 
might have completed the project without his help, but we might have passed by 
many of the avenues that Sid, as "designated curmudgeon," suggested we explore. The 
long-term collaboration of the Project Team would have been difficult to sustain 
without his assistance. 
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APPENDIX E 



PARALLEL REFORMS 



New Beginnings is strong becau' ^ it is built upon a solid base of research and parallel 
reform. New Beginnings is tiec* . to restructuring efforts of San Diego City Schools. It 
reflects congruent lhinki»ig with current legislative Initiatives and with state and 
national efforts in the area of children's and family services. 



Other Collabo ralive Programs in California 

San Diego is not the only California community faced with escalating need and dwindling 
resources. Many communities are struggling with similar problems and have developed 
projects best-suited to their own needs. Programs emphasizing Interagency 
collaboratioh have been initiated In several other cities, using different target groups 
and partnership agencies. Examples of California programs include: 

• San Francisco has begun a cooperative venture between Jewish Family and 
Children's Services and the San Francisco Unified School District. The 
project provides direct services to children at six sites and indirect 
intervention through consultation and training to administrators and 
teachers. 

• Fresno's K-Six program of coordinated services targets at risk youths and 
their families. The project is directed by the Fresno Interagency Committee. 

• Ventura focuses on high risk youth by developing an interagency network of 
mental health, social service, corrections, and special education. 

San Bernadino monitors and evaluates programs dealing with children 
through its Children's Policy Council. The council includes representatives 
from juvenile justice, schools, public health, community services, district 
attorney, sheriff, library, Head Start, and probation. 



Connection with School District Refcrm 

San Diego City Schools is a partnership district with the Panasonic Foundation 
(formerly Matsushita) in a program lo restructure lis schools. Restructuring is an 
effort to substantially Improve the academic performance of all students, particularly 
those students who are below grade level or at risk of dropping out of school. In 
restructuring. It is necessary to: 

assess student needs for learning 

• set outcome goals for students 

remove obstades to change 

Institute site-based management 



ensure that children's needs are met 



School restructuring is not simply shifting power from administrators to teachers; it is 
focusing all efforts directly on Improving student learning. As an adjunct to 
restr-^cturing, all available resources are focused on the needs of children and their 
farr ilies. 

Hamilton Elementary has been lnvo^ed in the restructuring process for two years. The 
school's restructuring pians and the New Beginnings feasibility study have been 
undertaken on parallel tracks. In July 1990, Hamilton will re-open its doors as an 
Academic Enrichment Academy, with the following innovations: 

four houses emphasizing special themes in education and providing children 
with a nurturing, more personalized environment 

a governance team reflecting the principles of site-based management 

a developmentally appropriate curriculum fo* children in grades pre-K 
through five. 

• strong parent involvement and parent education components 

a refocusing of health and social service resources to accommodate the New 
Beginnings model 

A critical issue which remains to be addressed is the redefinition of the teacher's fwie in 
the classroom, in the management of the school, and in relation to the Center. 



Relevant LP^i<;iafinn 

A great deal of legislation in California is currently being focused on the relationship 
between children's needs and sen/ices for children. Legislation passed and signed in 
1989 (SB 997) provides new incentives for county-level collaboration for children's 
services. The state must still work out what form those incentives may take. An 
example of pending interagency legislation is AB 2973, which would establish an early 
intervention and prevention program at six elementary schools in low socioeconomic 
areas. One bill developed locally (SB 2645) would establish a Family Resource 
Demonstration Project to provide services and parent education to AFDC recipients who 
are either pregnant or have at least one child under three years of age. A total of 14 
bills i<}lated to integrated children's services are currently pending. The outcomes of all 
pending bills are dependent on the 1990-91 budget negotiations, which are still taking 
place. 



Local Attempts in CQllaboratmn 



In San Diego, Individual agreements among agencies have been successful forerunners to 
institutional collatwration. Some of these initial efforts include. 

• A waiver of confidentiality agreement between San Diego City Schools and the 
County Department of Social Services assists pregnant teens in obtaining 
GAIN benefits, Including nutrition, prenatal care, and child care so that they 
can remain in school. 

• The San Diego Community College District provides parenting classes for the 
court system. 

• The San Diego Police Department refers first-time juvenile alcohol offenders 
to the City Schools' Social concerns counseling program. As an alternative to 
the judicial system, students may enroll in counseling groups in their 
schools. 



Ties Established with St^te and National Fflnn^ 

The San Diego project comes at a time when state and national policies are shifting 
toward greater formal support of closer collaboration among schools and other children's 
services agencies. At the state level, the December 1989 'Education Summit" in 
Sacramento devoted one entire working group's sessions to this issue, and recommended 
closer education-social services ties in its final report. The State Department of 
Education is issuing new guidelines for use of its drug-free schools funding, with 
stronger encouragement of school-based collaborations. 

A statewide five-year plan for child welfare services also addresses the need for closer 
ties among education and child welfare agencies, under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Social Services and the Child Welfare League of America. Both candidates 
for governor of the State of California have called for closer ties between schools end 
other children's services agencies. 

Nationally, the Joinino Forces project based at the American Public Welfare Association 
has documented numerous efforts to provide school-based services, including statewide 
programs in New Jersey, Maryland, and Connecticut. 
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